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A Song of Earth 


WEE T is the earth and good to sleep within, 
Whipped and disturbed by her ungentle rains, 
Salved by her suns, and soothed by the thin 
And inoffensive finger-roots of grains. 


Atlas and Homer, Abelard and John, 
Important slaves and unimportant kings, 
The poets of Tyre and bards of Avalon— 
All k 1ow the Greater Voice which only sings 


In tones of shadow to the Harp of night . . . 
Clean is the earth, however fresh and blue 
And unintelligent sky; fairer the light 

Breaking on startled eyes when light is through! 


Proud of her Caesars and of the strange Christ, 
One with Sappho, one with ravished Jeanne, 
Intimate kin of the great hand that spliced 
Hercules, Olympia—and the earth again! 
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Yellow Gold—and White 


AVE you chanced to see, in pass- 
H ing a grocery store or a bake 
shop, recently, the proprietor 
with another man, and perhaps one or 
two of his own clerks, come out of the 
shop and, while the others crowd around 
him, liberate from his hand a pigeon? 
The bird stretches its powerful wings, 
spreads its fan-shaped tail, rises, circles 
once, and then, diminishing in the dis- 
tance under the intense gaze of the 
little knot of people on the sidewalk, 
takes a straight course for its home loft. 
If you have seen such a sight recently 
you have witnessed the release of some 
of the hundreds of pigeons maintained 
by the Sperry Flour Company up and 
down the Pacific Coast from Tacoma 
to San Diego. These little birds have 
an amazing function. They bring a 
bright splash of romance into the sombre 
business world. They are mute testi- 
mony to the fact that “big business,” 
where every modern device for rapid 
transmission of messages is close at hand 
—big business has turned to a mode of 
communication as old as Solomon and 
the ancient Greeks—the homing pigeon. 
On the roofs of Sperry mills and 
warehouses in 17 Pacific Coast cities are 
brightly painted pigeon lofts labeled 
“Sperry Air Service.” The feathered 
inhabitants of these little dwellings are 
pedigreed homing pigeons. They are 
little air couriers of the business world. 
Their function is to carry in rush or- 
ders from outlying points. Sperry sales- 
men in their neat white cars, and 
especially country salesmen, carry fas- 
tened to the running board a white, 
perforated box. Within the box are 
three or four pigeons, equipped with 
aluminum message-capsules fastened to 
their legs. The salesman carries in his 
pocket a little pad of green tissue sheets 
resembling telegraph blanks. They are 
called Sperry pigeongrams. 

When the salesman arrives at a 
country grocery store or bake shop and 
finds the proprietor out of flour or 
cereals, it takes but a moment to pencil 
a few words on the little tissue pigeon- 
grams, and dispatch “King Wheat 
Hearts” or “Princess Drifted Snow” to 





By DorotHy ULMAN 


the nearest Sperry mill. There are, of 
course, telephones and telegraph appa- 
ratus in even the smallest of towns these 
days. But in emergencies these are not 
always available. And it requires valu- 
able minutes of a salesman’s crowded 
time to delay while he puts through a 
call. With his trusty pigeon on the wing, 
he can resume his journey, without loss 
of time, confident that the order will 
be dispatched from the mill within the 
shortest possible time. There is still 
another reason why Sperry salesmen use 
pigeons; for economy. Any salesman can 
sell goods at a loss. If the expense of 
obtaining an order is greater than the 
profits from that order, the salesman is 
operating at a loss for the company. Dur- 
ing the course of a salesman’s day, he 
receives more than one urgent rush or- 
der, particularly in remote places. These 
individual orders are often for small 
amounts. Several long distance telephone 
calls aggregate a considerable sum at 
the end of the day, and play havoc with 
the salesman’s expense account. But the 
trusty pigeons, cared for by warehouse- 
men, fed on Sperry pigeon feed, and 
averaging 40 to 50 miles an hour, are 
reliable, swift and economical. 

These pigeons, unique and romantic 
as they appear in a staid business world, 
furnish one more, example of western 
enterprise and western initiative. They 
help to make complete a super-service 
built up by a great western organization, 
and in their small way, they help in 
the fulfillment of the dream of an old 
California pioneer who no longer lives 
to see his dream come true. 


HEN the vessel Pharsalia furled her 

sails and dropped anchor in San 
Francisco Bay on July 31, 1849, there 
clambered over the side among the ex- 
cited and adventure-seeking young men 
she brought to California, one Austin 
Sperry, tall, rugged, active and 30 years 
old. He came for gold, with pick and 
shovel and pan, and he hurried inland 
to the gold fields to find it. But three 
years later in Stockton, California, he 





dreamed a dream of another kind of 
gold—billowy oceans of it rippling in 
the breeze, rich, ripe, golden sustenance 
reaching across the length and breadth 
of California’s great interior valleys. 
From that dream there sprang the 
largest flour milling company of the 
West, which still carries the name of 
the romantic pioneer who fathered it. 

When Austin Sperry built the original 
Sperry mill in Stockton, in 1852, he 
dreamed his dream’ of a great fu- 
ture for California. Here, indeed, was 
a man who built on dreams, on dreams 
alone. For in 1850 California’s wheat 
crop amounted to a mere 17,328 bushels. 
Two years later, when the first Sperry 
mill was built, California harvested 
297,000 bushels of wheat, over 17 times 
the crop of two years before. And that 
was the beginning of the great wheat 
industry in California. Austin Sperry’s 
dream began to come true. 

Year by year the acreage of wheat 
extended across the fertile plains of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, and 
year by year new and larger flour mills 
were built or bought out by the company 
which has become the Sperry Flour 
Company. In 1880 California was vir- 
tually one‘ great wheat belt. It was 
one of the great wheat growing states 
of America. In 1880, 1881 and 1882 
the crop averaged 50,000,000 bushels. 
San Francisco Bay was host to an 
endless procession of windjammers, 
schooners and tramp steamers loading 
wheat for all parts of the world. In 
1882, the heyday of her wheat industry, 
California shipped nearly a_ million 
short tons of wheat to Europe. 

And then California began to grow 
less wheat, to plant fruit trees in the 
rich soil, which yielded greater returns 
from more intensive cultivation. The 
present wheat crop in California has di- 
minished to something in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000,000 bushels a year—not 
much, indeed, considering her past 
wheat surplus. And over half of the 
present reduced wheat crop of the state 
is consumed by the feed industry. For 
every barrel of flour that flows down 
the spouts and out into the sacking de- 
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partment of a flour mill, four and a 
half bushels of wheat have been poured 
into the hoppers on the top floor. Yet, 
even with such a diminished wheat out- 
put, the flour mills of California manage 
to produce from a million and a half 
to two million barrels of flour a year. 
Where does California stand then, in 
the flour milling industry? The pic- 
ture is more interesting than you may 
imagine. 






























Suppose you glance for a moment at 
a smooth, snowy slice of baker’s bread. 
Examine its sponginess, its silky texture, 
its tough, strong crust. Place beside it 
a dainty piece of pastry. Pry it open 
to’see the tissue-thin layers of its flaky 
crust, its brittleness, its tender substance. 
You feel quite certain that both of these 
baked articles are made of flour. Has 
it ever occurred to you that the flour 
which must withstand the harsh slap- 
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writing a 
rush order for a 
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ping and pounding of the heavy ma- 
chinery of the modern bread factory is 
very different in quality from the soft, 
powder-fine material sifted through the 
finest of silk cloth which is daintily 
and tenderly folded and folded again 
into the delicate wisp of a shell, made 
to carry its small burden of whipped 
cream? Even so must the bread flour 
be made from hard wheat—wheat which 
has withstood the rigors of a cold cli- 
mate, whose kernels are thin and strong 
and hard—and the pastry flour from 
soft wheat, wheat planted in a milder 
winter, and raised under sunny skies 
and gentle rains. Its kernels are fat 
and round, fairly bursting with soft, 
white starch. So flour is not (as most 
of us take for granted that it is) just 
flour. There is as much difference between 
the kinds of flour used in making dif- 
ferent varieties of baked goods as there 
are differences between kinds of paints 
applied to different surfaces. Each must 
be of a quality to withstand the treat- 
ment it is to receive and yet be capable 
of producing the desired effect, finished. 
And, in the case of flour, the differences 
are determined by the different wheats 
from which it is made. 


Flour is used for baking more than 
for any other purpose. That is not meant 
to be facetious, for quantities of the best 
grade of white flour are used by the 
battery industry, for instance, in the 
manufacture of dry cells for flash light 
batteries. The steel industry uses various 
grades of flour in making molds, and 
quantities are consumed in the manufac- 
ture of paste for such uses as billboards 
and posters. Also, in the manufacture 
of textiles some of the daintiest colors 
and most modish finishes are imparted 
to the goods by flour vehicles. But flour 
is used for baking more than for any 
other purpose. And the baking industry 
presents a fascinating field of study. 

Baking has been one of the last of 
the household arts to be taken away from 
the home and given to commercial enter- 
prises. The transition is even now in 
progress. With the rise of enormous bak- 
ing establishments large scale production 
and standardization have seized hold of 
bread making and cake baking. Machines 
have undertaken to knead bread, in the 
place of brawn and muscle, or to 
“punch”’ it, in bake-shop parlance. Auto- 
matic devices measure ingredients, mold 
the dough into loaves, and regulate oven 
heat ; and thermometers keep watch over 
the dough as carefully and tenderly as 
though it were an incubator chick. 

And with the machines have come 
a new group of professional men— 
bakery engineers. They weigh and count 
and measure, and analyze. They have 
elevated the process of baking to an exact 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Superlative and Western 


man of critical minds and clever 

pens have been much given to writ- 
ing magazine articles to the effect that 
any Californian by birth, adoption or 
exposure to the California environment 
who ever accomplished anything worthy 
of mention won his first recognition in 
the East—in New York, of course. The 
East in its superior wisdom always 
recognizes merit that the West and more 
particularly San Francisco, fails to see. 


From a perusal of many such articles, 
it would seem that our business men 
are unprogressive fossils, whose chief 
talent lies in bargaining for superior 
Eastern or Eastern trained ability at 
inferior wages. Our workmen and 
craftsmen are second-rate pretenders, 
who could not survive the intense com- 
petition of the East. The East is our 
financial nurse maid, and if she suddenly 
gathered up her ducats and departed 
these shores, we would be bankrupt in 
ideas and capital. 

For the potential artistic genius within 
our gates, it appears we have only dumb 
indifference. We will not publish his 
books, purchase his paintings or applaud 
his songs. He finds for his talents neither 
sympathy nor markets that will yield him 
attic rent. But when the budding genius 
forsakes Western shores to gain high 
favor and advance royalties in the East, 
San Francisco and California rises up 
to do noisy and possessive celebration. 
Any so-called Western magazines are 
weak sister sheets, filled with the imma- 
ture blather of the would-be-great. 

Personally, I think it is a great show 
that the critical gentlemen of Eastern 
and Western residence are staging for 
the rest of the nation. Post mortems 
and court room proceedings, if expertly, 
spicily and cleverly done are always in- 
teresting and diverting. They provide a 
lot of free amusement for people who 
have nothing better to do. A judicious 
amount of acid always improves them 
vastly. It is certainly no end of fun to 
watch these critical gentlemen deftly take 
apart California artists and their work; 
show us, that really the wheels are rusty 
and of inferior design and then dust off 
their hands with a grandly con- 
temptuous gesture. 

It is a good little show. I have, as 
said before, no particular fault to find 
with it. In the matter of Western artists, 
[ am quite willing to leave the heat of 
the battle to those who can wage it more 
competently than I. But this idea that 
California and San Francisco business 
trails along in the dim dust raised by 
other cities and sections is another mat- 
ter. I take issue with any critics, who 


7 pad quite some time, certain gentle- 
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maintain that our business men are 
dumb-bells, our skyscrapers scarce and 
of slow increase, our workers and crafts- 
men mere dead wood of greater growths. 
I claim (absurdly, if you will) that these 
critical gentlemen do not know their 
San Francisco as I know it. 

Besides knowing my own city rather 
well, I happen to have lived and done 
business in the larger Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western cities—and to my amusing 
and bitter memories in some rather small 
towns. When the East and more particu- 
larly the Middle West point out, that 
San Francisco is a hard town in which to 
get a start and do business, I am right 
there to agree with them. It most cer- 
tainly is—for anyone attempting a 
ballyhoo boom, a fireworks display or 
to let loose an over abundance of hot 
air. 

This is no town for the soap-box artist, 
who would pass out sandwiches, pea- 
nuts, hot coffee, balloons for the kid- 
dies, soda pop and clap trap, while he 
auctions off our ocean beaches and hill 
tops. This is no place for the sidewalk 
speculator, who would fill our parked 
cars with cheap hand bills, setting forth 
get-rich-easy schemes for soft suckers. 
San: Francisco business may listen po- 
litely to the plans of the bubble mer- 
chants for suddenly providing us with 
more and bigger (not better) sky- 
scrapers, subdivisions, railroad stations, 
steamboat terminals, hotels, subways, ele- 
vateds, new Pullman car street names 
or what have you? She may smile 
slightly at projects that would turn the 
town into a glorified three-ring circus 
with side shows, barkers, barbecues, big- 
ger business, joy rides, oil gushers and 
good times for all and sundry. 


UT San Francisco will have none of 
this; in booms she is not interested. 
They are too unsophisticated. These 
things and business methods are of the 
Middle West’s Main Street; of the 
Main Street mentality and conscious- 
ness. The gentlemen of side-show talents 
and business methods find sterile ground 
for their operations in San Francisco. 
But if a man comes to the city with a 
genuinely good idea, a sincere purpose 
and a humble spirit and a willingness 
to build a proposition, rather than blow 
it up, San Francisco will make a place 
wherein he can work out his own salva- 
tion. No matter how small a man starts 
in, the city has tolerance for him, if he 
tends strictly to the business of develop- 
ing the germ of a good idea. She gives 
serious audience and rewards only after 


a worker demonstrates that he can play 
the game by the rules of this territory. 
This is one city in the United States, 
perhaps the only one, where a man has 
to work for his money. A business man 
has to be a real business man and not a 
noisy-mouthed, shoe-string speculator in 
order to succeed permanently in San 
Francisco. 

Illustrative of this point, about eigh- 
teen months ago, a man who at one 
lucky scoop cleaned up $150,000 in De- 
troit real estate, looked about for new 
cities to conquer. He bought into a long- 
established San Francisco firm. In talk- 
ing to me, on one occasion he intimated 
that business methods in this city were 
decidedly antiquated. In Detroit they 
do thus and so. The gentleman was 
high, mighty and supercilious and indi- 
cated that he would show this one-two- 
three town what a real show looked 
like. He was prodigal with his money 
and more so with his boasts. He bought 
up a bunch of billboards about town 
and generally set the stage in a grand 
manner. As I| write, the entire assets 
of this pioneer house are under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. Too bad! But it is 
what comes in San Francisco after lis- 
tening to the siren song that money and 
big talk will accomplish things that the 
city has stamped with a work price tag 
only. 

Another young man came to San 
Francisco from Los Angeles, where he 
had been an auditor for a moving pic- 
ture concern. He was, in his own words, 
looking for something worthy of his 
talents. To all appearances, he was a 
smart young man, well supplied with 
cash. He registered at a goéd hotel; 
wore good clothes; combed his hair pro- 
perly; had nice taste in ties, and no 
doubt knew golf and bridge. He was 
offered several openings, at which he 
sniffed delicately. Too small. The young 
man was not looking for chicken feed 
or even ham and eggs. He was not 
willing to prove just how smart he was. 
The last I heard of him he was sharing 
(gratuitously) the hotel room of a 
friend of mine, pending the time when 
he could ship out (gratuitously) to some 
city that would be more readily im- 
pressed with tales of departed glory. 

But let us see who and what we have 
among San: Francisco people, who do 
make good. Who can be nominated to 
the Western Hall of Fame for their 
skill in the crafts of business and in- 
dustry. If our claim to first-rate poets, 
novelists, sculptors or painters is a de- 
batable one, can we offer other classes 
of workers of unquestioned leadership 


(Continued on Page 55) 












































HE stomach-punching satire and 
profound arrogance of Guy Buck- 
alew made him a _ giant-critic 
towering above pigmy-artists. His large 
laughter dwarfed countless works into 
oblivion. Fortunately his realm of 
power was limited to literature and 
music, but in this field he was ferocious, 
heartless, relentless. He condemned to 
a frozen purgatory any musician who 
upheld jazz. He battered to mush any 
writer who invented pretty melodramas, 
or success-stories, or his- 
torical novels, or tales 
that pretended to be true 
to reality. 

His cry was for realism. 
Not_the artificial natural- 
ism of Zola, nor the 
accurate but too pure psy- 
chology of Henry James, 
nor the cold crystal 
analyses of Galsworthy, 
Shaw, Strindberg, Ibsen. 
But the unmitigated can- 
dor of life. Guy Buckalew 
insisted that realism must 
accept the ideal side of 
‘life; that there should be 
a celestial aspiration con- 
current with earthliness. 
Let a character frankly 
execute sexual and animal 
acts, but let him also ex- 
press the sense of beauty 
co-existent with the 
former. Said Buckalew: 
Man is an incomprehensible contradic- 
tion; art a comprehensive imitation. As 
to music, he would have every composer 
evolve an improvement on Wagner. 

His heavy hammer fell brutally on 
fragile anvils. It is said that one author, 
perceiving his book pounded to extinction 
in an article by Buckalew, despaired and 
committed suicide. Why the artists did 
not repudiate and overthrow Guy Buck- 
alew was a weakness due perhaps to 
their complex of fear; the pigmies afraid 
of the giant. Furthermore, underneath 
his scathing exterior, Buckalew was a 
likeable individual; soft-hearted enough 
to be termed sentimental. He was ro- 
bust and convivial. Then too, his hand- 
someness protected him from the more 
dangerous attacks of females whose ef- 
forts had been mocked: his hair was 
black, wavy, threaded with grey, his 
body virile. A wistful sensitive mouth 
and splendid teeth, which could smile, 
won favor. On occasion his manner 
charmed, while he modulated his blatant 
magazine-egotism to a nicety- He pro- 
fessed to be and was notorious as an ama- 
teur pugilist. This brought him an odd 





There is No Such Thing as Realism 
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clique of friends and made the Intelli- 
gentsia fear and despise him. He was 
cruel, he was kind. He would take in a 
dejected author, give him money, en- 
courage him, and then, when that 
author wrote something bad, Buckalew 
would proceed to undo the effects of his 
charity by means of a criticism that 
plunged the author into dismality. He 
would befriend anyone who showed par- 





The drowsy adobe village of Dona Ana, New Mexico 


ticles of beauty in his or her nature. He 
allowed himself license with all sorts of 
women. Under a pseudonym he wrote 
poetry. He was engaged to Patricia 
Wakefield, a blue-eyed, broad-minded 
woman, thirty years of age, not very 
pretty, but of good family, interesting, 
and talented. Nothing was convention- 
ally tabooed between them; they had 
knowledge of each other body and soul. 
She tramped the White Mountains with 
him, boated on the Hudson, swam, rode, 
conversed, criticized. She was clever at 
substituting in the writing of his articles 
while he went on lone game hunts into 
Maine and Canada. Patricia loved him 
with all her heart, for she knew that 
Buckalew, despite his raw demeanor, 
was fine. 

Such was Guy Buckalew. For one 
decade he reigned over literature and 
music, the Satan of his own little hell, 
as he dryly recognized it. Then he lacer- 
ated a certain popular writer so severely 
that a libel suit was brought against 
him. Not caring for the red tape of 
law, an utter iconoclast, Guy Buckalew 
disguised and escaped to the Southwest, 
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leaving Patricia Wakefield in the agony 
of suspense .... 

He found himself in Dona Ana, New 
Mexico, a drowsy adobe village yawn- 
ing on the edge of a dusty mesa. A 
brown village whose one-story houses 
sloped like islands to the glistening sea 
of sand. There was the spice of red 
pepper flicked on the keen atmosphere. 
An orange-tinted desert, speared with 
cacti and mesquite, feathered with 
wispy mauve sage, sleeping, moving, 
murmuring, stretched 
west to the Rio Grande, 
north to the Castle Moun- 
tains, east to the Organ 
Mountains, south to the 
quivering silver of space. 

For the sake of realism, 
Guy Buckalew took lodg- 
ing at the dingiest hovel 
he could find. It lay on 
the outskirts of the town, 
all alone in the bleak 
glaring heat, though sev- 
eral tamarisks fanned a 
sensation of coolness on 
the hard-packed shining 
soil. It was a queer house, 
long and low, «built of 
tornillo poles, horizontal 
for the roof but nowhere 
near perpendicular for the 
walls, thatched with 
adobe. It was not built 
of the usual adobe bricks; 
just twigs and mud. 
Under the transparent powder of an 
ivory moon, it looked like a flat ghost. 


N OLD hag, Rosa, ran the place. 

Buckalew gave her forty dollars a 
month for one dusky room. She had 
asked four. Perhaps his generosity so 
bewildered her or so aroused her cu- 
pidity that she forgot to cook him the 
Mexican dishes for which he had stipu- 
lated, and he consequently dined at a 
wretched cafe. He did not call her to 
task, for she was an spiny old hag, and 
her character was sufficient compensa- 
tion for him. He thought her to be the 
great-grandmother, grandmother, and 
mother of the brood that occupied the 
room next to his—the only other room 
in the hovel. 

Into that one room were crowded five 
women: old Rosa, her two daughters, 
two daughters, Buckalew 
thought. There was one man, Diego, pre- 
sumably a brother. He was misshapen, 
pocked, with a moisty purulent face, 
and he seemed to hate Buckalew right 
from the start. Also there were three 
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babies, but no fathers in immediate evi- 
dence. Old Rosa and her brood were 
hideously real. They ate sloppy meals 
of frijoles like a sow and litter of pigs; 
they quarreled in piercing shrieks and 
violent gutturals; they wore very little 
clothing. Absolutely unembarrassed, 
they squatted in the yard in full sight of 
Buckalew, their faeces and urine lying 
exposed to the feeble sanitation of the 
sun. They were all nondescript in ap- 
pearance, except for one woman of 
twenty, who was beautiful. 


Hier name was Lola. He studied her, 
making gradual acquaintance, and she 
responded with neither shyness nor 
boldness, remaining a personality who, 
if naive, was not inane. He drilled Eng- 
lish into her alert mind, and she taught 
him all the Spanish she knew. In a 
month they were fairly conversant. She 
often astonished him by the felicitous de- 
bauchery of her remarks, but she was 
never coarse or repulsive. Like a gor- 
geous cactus flower, her wild petals 
slowly unfolded a lovely depth, a vigor 
of soul that matched her strong, slender 
body. Her clothing consisted of a cheap 
black silk waist and crimson skirt, which 
she never changed except on Sunday, 
when she wore white. Buckalew often 
watched her limber figure as she swept 
the earth about the house until it shone 
like polished topaz. The light stepping 
of her feet, half in dance, as she sang 
while drawing water from the old Span- 
ish well nearby, fascinated him. Perfect 
little feet they were, usually bare, stock- 
ingless, rhythmic with happiness; spon- 
taneous little songs they were, dripping 
from her soft sensual pretty lips like 
the melody of a stream. She was so 
lithe, so quick, so poetically satisfied with 
her life. She did not quarrel as the 
others did; she was neat; she was never 
indecent; her bright smile radiated an 
esthetic consciousness. A mere glance 
from her wholesome eyes seemed vividly 
to suppress the squalor of the place. Her 
eyebrows, a trifle too thick though 
smooth and curved, also favored her 
wholesomeness. 


Here is one, thought Buckalew, who 
has an instinct for beauty. Ah, the days 
they had, walking over the nacreous 
mesa, along the pebble-glimmering ar- 
royos, exploring the blue haze of can- 
yons whose rims were silver and rose. . . 


A hot noon, which made the clear air 
ring with silence, drove Lola and Buck- 
alew to the shelter of the tamarisks. 
They munched buttered tortillas and ex- 
patiated on futile but pleasurable topics. 
After they had eaten, Lola drew a black 
cheroot from the perspiring humidor of 
her bosom, iit it, leaned back against 
the tree trunk, and smoked deliciously. 
Every once in awhile she would make 
Buckalew inhale, then put the cheroot, 


wet from his mouth, back between her 
lips, breathing a quaintly delirious sigh. 
One of her queer habits was to apply 
unexpected analogies. “I am like thees 
keeten—I play but I scrratch!” she 
would laugh adorably, or, with a piece 
of rose-quartz in her hand, picked up 
from the desert, “Eet ees pretty like the 
dawn.” And now, smoking, she observed, 
half pouting, half smiling to Buckalew: 

“You are like thees smoke—puff! you 
are gone!” 

“T have no intention of going,” he re- 
plied, scrutinizing her, analyzing her. 
He considered her possibilities for 
growth and development. What would 
happen if he made her his wife? would 
she drag him down to a state of sensuous 
idleness, or would he lift her aspirations 
to an intellectual level? She was not 
stupid ; she could rise, he thought. What 
would happen if he took her to New 
York? would not her startling comeli- 
ness, her delicate profile, her poise create 
for herself an instant position in society? 
that is, his society, of the Bohemian kind. 
How would Patricia Wakefield receive 
her? Ah ! He deadened himself to 
anticipations; he watched Lola. “I shall 
always stay with you. Maybe. If you 
let me.” 

“Maybee-ee? Ai! Buckalew mio!” 


“Do I understand that you would 
mind if I stayed always?” 

“No no no no no no no!” with a shake 
of her black hair, and a flaming anima- 
tion of her red-brown face. 


Imitating her half sobriety, half face- 
tiousness, Buckalew ventured: 

“Would your brother mind?” 

“My brothaire, Senor?” 

“Diego.” 

“Diego! Ai-i-i-i! Diego!’ She jumped 
up angrily, seized a handful of tamarisk 
leaves crushed them in her dainty palm, 
dashed them on the ground, turned her 
heel on them, burying them. “There ees 
Diego!” she cried, pointing to the sym- 
bolic grave. 

“Tsn’t he your brother?” 


For answer Lola threw back her head 
and laughed, her white teeth as dazzling 
as the silver mesa that glittered toward 
the Organ Mountains. Suddenly she 
caught hold of a tamarisk limb, swung 
herself forecfully upon Buckalew, bear- 
ing him to the ground, she on top of him, 
her warm body writhing as if to coil 
serpent-like around him. Her lips panted 
close against his ear: “Buckalew mio!” 
She was up, a female coyote springing 
from a trap, and fled into the hovel. 

Buckalew stayed where she had 
knocked him, flat on his back, staring 
into the grey-emerald mesh of tamarisk 
branches. He heard a slow sludgy step 
. . . he rose and faced Diego, who stood 
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smirking. The dark slant of his som- 
brero enhanced the sinister expression 
of his stained eyes. 

“You better stop,” said Diego, in 
Spanish. “It will be wise for you to stop, 
Senor. Lola is not for you. Remember 
what I say. Lola is not for you.” 

“Your advice isn’t very explicit,” 
Buckalew responded coolly, cutting 
Diego as best he was able in the unfa- 
miliar Spanish dialect, “and I feel I 
should not concern you at all, unless 
it be that most of my forty a month 
goes to you instead of old Rosa. I must 


be of valuable concern to your thirst, my 
friend.” 


“I am not your friend,” Diego deli- 
berately said, and as deliberately walked 
away. 


T was the night of a week later; a full 
summer moon beckoned Lola and 
Buckalew out on the desert. They 
walked far, hand in hand, without speak- 
ing, absorbing those subtleties of color 
that were almost a fragrance, feeling the 
webs of sound on the night-swept plains. 
The warm wind drew voices from the 
yucca; the sage pushed music from bush 
to bush in whispering waves. Stars were 
splattered on the sky like tears, weeping 
because of the desert’s beauty, and so 
near that one wanted to wipe their sor- 
row away with a caress of the fingers. 
The many species of opuntia flared their 
blossoms in saffrons, reds, purples, over 
which the moonlight washed a dim gold- 
ness. 


Buckalew wondered if Lola felt the 
thrill of it all. He looked at her. With 
her impertinent quickness she suddenly 
dropped his hand and rushed up to a 
tall Spanish-dagger plant whose wide 
blades she clasped, leaned back till her 
head nearly touched the sand, and then 
broke into one of her spontaneous little 
songs. Buckalew kissed her, at first de- 
lightedly as if she were an apt protegee 
of his, then reverently as if she were a 
goddess, then passionately, dizzily, 
wildly. . 

For hours they stayed there, dreaming 
as the desert dreamt. Buckalew medi- 
tated, thoughts that flew, as he reclined, 
gazing on the balminess of the moon- 
light, Lola beside him, one of her hands 
locked in his, the other sifting sand. She 
intermittently chanted to the sky, or was 
silent with lazy rapture. Finally he 
said: 

“Lola, I owe you my name, after 
what has happened tonight. I have been 
thinking . . . you will have to face a 
great deal that is foreign to you; city- 
life isn’t pleasant. Do you believe you 
can stand it? Try to imagine—can you 
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The One-way Street 


IEUTENANT KELLY of the air 

mail service, who pilots a huge air- 
plane across a goodly portion of these 
United States every week, upon alight- 
ing from one of his air trips recently was 
asked by an auto owner: 

“Ts it safe to ride in an airplane?” 

Kelly answered: “Yes, I’m safer in 
an airplane than you are in your auto, 
the way you fellows drive these days.” 

‘ * % ” 

Mark Twain at one time wrote an 
essay on “Man.” Many of us read it and 
enjoyed a good laugh. But, if you were 
to meet “Man” on the highways of the 
land as I do, you might be tempted to 
say that Twain was about right. 

“Man,” writes Mark Twain, “can’t 
sleep out of doors without freezing to 
death or getting rheumatism; he can’t 
keep his nose under water over a minute 
without being drowned. He’s the 
poorest, clumsiest excuse of all the crea- 
tures that inhabit the earth. 

“He has to be coddled, housed, and 
swathed and bandaged to be able to live 
at all. He is a rickity sort of thing any 
way you take him—a regular British 
Museum of Infirmities and inferiorities. 

“He is always undergoing repairs. A 
machine as unreliable as he, would have 
no market. 
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By KirKPATRICK SMITH, JR. 


He’s just a basketful of pestilent cor- 
ruption, provided for the support and 
entertainment of microbes. 


“If he can’t get renewals of his bric- 
a-brac in the next world, what will he 
look like?” 


Mark must have known, he was a 
man himself. 

There must be some reason why auto- 
mobiles are killing approximately 20,000 
people every year, injuring over 450,000 
more and destroying $1,000,000,000 
worth of property for good measure. You 
know and I know, if all the automobiles 
of the nation were to be kept in their 
garages for twenty-four hours, there 
would be no auto accidents during that 
period. 

But I would hate to think what 
might happen, under the present state of 
things, if every traffic cop was called off 
the job for that length of timé. 

So it must be the drivers of cars who 
are to blame for the huge casualty list, 
as it grows day by day, and not the auto- 
mobile. The traffic cop with even the 
limited support he is given by the citi- 
zenship at large, must be of some service, 
in preventing a much larger number of 
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Not much use for traffie regulations in 1856 


mishaps than actually occur each day 
and each year, even if he is often con- 
sidered harsh, by certain selfish motor- 
ists who value their so-called “rights” 
or “liberty,” above the life and rights 
of others. : 

I would like to discuss with you at 
this time a subject which seems to be 
the “touchiest” topic one could bring 
before the average motorist. Whether 
you like to admit it or not, the “pedes- 
trian or jay-walker” is a very much 
loathed individual in the eyes of the 
average auto driver. 

I am reminded of a story. It isn’t 
original with me, and it has been told 
before, but it will illustrate to a certain 
degree, the attitude of most people when 
they drive a car. 

A small boy asked his father to tell 
him the difference between a pedestrian 
and a jay-walker. 

“A pedestrian,” answered the parent, 
“is a person who walks when you walk. 
While a jay-walker is a person who 
walks when you drive.” 


FEW years ago a prominent judge 
of the United States handed down 
a decision, declaring the pedestrian to 
have the first right on the highway. I 
believe that such a law is in effect in 
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California at the present time, at least 
I have been told such is the case. It 
seems to me that the pedestrian should 
be entitled to the first right on the high- 
way by virtue of the fact that he was 
here first. 

If the average motorist would think 
the same way, and govern himself ac- 
cordingly, there would be less pedestri- 
ans killed and injured and less smashups 
and less skidding and _hair-breadth 
escapes on the avenues and particularly 
at street corners. I have been riding 
with different motorists at times, who 
have deliberately tried to hit a pedes- 
trian, because the driver had the mali- 
cious idea the pedestrian wasn’t trying 
to get out of the way fast enough. 

When we come to think of it, the 
most important thing in the world is 
the pedestrian’s rights. 

Practically every law-suit or court 
trial we’ve ever had in the world, has 
arisen over someone’s rights. A vehicle 
made of tin and wood and rubber, 
shouldn’t have preference over a human 
being’s rights, because you who are for- 
tunate enough to have cars, are your- 
selves pedestrians, at certain times of the 
day, no matter how much you drive an 
automobile. 

Human beings are selfish as a whole. 
Practically every living person has a 
little selfishness about him, and he allows 
it to flare up at times. I am including 
myself in all of the criticisms I make of 
human beings, so don’t think that I’m 
like the preacher who told his congrega- 
tion to, “Not do as I do, but do as I 
say.” 

If every motorist would adopt as his 
code: “The pedestrian has the first right 
on the highway,” and if he would paste 
this little inscription on his windshield, 
and heed it continuously and govern his 
driving by that slogan, thousands of acci- 
dents would be avoided. The desire to 
drive sanely must be adopted by the 
motorist, if we are to solve this traffic 
problem before us. 

I spoke of “Damn-Foolishness” as 
being one of the gods many autoists are 
worshipping today, and, and one of the 
lieutenants of the Great God Speed, who 
has us in his clutches, whether we will 
admit it or not. 

We might catalogue under this de- 
partment of “Damn Foolishness,” the 
average kid driver under the age of 
eighteen years and some older, who is 
allowed to pilot a car up and down our 
streets by day and night, and who have 
no more license to be at the wheel of a 
car than a cow has with six legs. 

No person under the age-of eighteen 
years should be allowed to drive an 
automobile. 





There are a few youngsters who are 
level-headed, yes, but very few. And it 
isn’t going to work any hardship on any 
girl or boy under that age to be deprived 
of the opportunity of piloting a car. 
They, of course, will think so, as most 
youngsters do, but that is where selfish- 
ness comes in. 

We shouldn’t give our children the 
things they want, we should give them 
only the things that are good for them, 
if we are to treat them fairly. 
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RESULTS OF RECKLESS 
DRIVING EACH YEAR 


20,000 people killed. 
450,000 people injured. 


$1,000,000,000 worth of property 
destroyed. 
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One example is of a high school lad 
driving along at over fifty miles an hour 
in the city limits of a coast city. A child 
ran out into the street and the roaring 
auto struck down the baby pedestrian 
and killed it. 

How much better would it be if that 
high school boy had been home, sacri- 
ficing his selfish desire to drive a car 
until he was capable of handling it 
sanely, than to go through life with the 
weight of “careless murder” on his soul. 
It was told by other occupants of the 
car that they had begged him to slow 
down, but he only jeered at the idea of 
being safe and sane. 

I saw another accident where a seven- 
teen-year-old girl ran down two women, 
killing one and injuring another. The 
girl’s father was a prominent lawyer. 
He had just finished prosecuting a suit 
in court of the same kind, a case of 
a young lad who had run down two 
girls while recklessly driving a big car 
around the streets. 

The lawyer made this statement to 
the jury during the trial of the boy 
whom he was prosecuting. The lawyer 
said: “Any parents who would allow 
their children to drive cars on the 
streets of this country, should be sent 
to the electric chair.” His own daugh- 
ter had only sat at the wheel of his big 
car three times, and she didn’t have a 
driver’s license, and neither she nor her 
father were ever prosecuted. 

When this seventeen-year-old girl 
struck these two women, she lost her 
head. She put one foot on the accelera- 
tor instead of the brakes, and throwing 
up her hands, screamed, It was too late 
to be sorry after the catastrophe. 
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I could name thousands of cases sim- 
ilar to this where such, damnfoolishness” 
is allowed. 


| based night and yes, every day, in 
hundreds and thousands of in- 
stances, one can see these young sheiks 
and flappers, sometimes.four and even 
six jammed into a coupe, or as high as 
twelve or fourteen crowded in a five 
passenger car, racing down the highways. 
In many instances some girl is even sit- 
ting on the driver’s lap with her arms 
around his neck and they are tearing 
along endangering lives and property. 
Nobody cares. When an officer stops 
them, the parents invariably get hostile 
because their “darling lambs” are mo- 
lested in their innocent play. 

You cannot blame many of these kids, 
because they haven’t brains enough to 
know better, and their parents don’t give 
a tinker’s darn because they too lack the 
kind of brains that stand for decent cit- 
izenship. 

But, when an accident happens the 
parents rush to the police and pull every 
wire at their command to keep their 
“darlings” names out of the paper, or 
out of court records. 

One night I helped dispose of two 
boys and two girls who were out joy 
riding in a small car. We noticed this 
auto racing madly around town the early 
part of the evening with these four high 
school kids in it. They were yelling at 
the top of their voices. We gave chase 
but the small car evaded us down some 
dark streets. 

About midnight or later we found the 
car on its side in the center of a very 
dark vacant lot with the curtains drawn. 
There were the two couples locked in 
each others arms, two in the front seat 
and two in the back seat, all four bodies 
were nude. All four occupants of the 
car were paralyzed drunk. We put their 
clothes on as best we could. We took 
the girls to one hotel and the boys to 
another hotel and left them for the 
night, and then went up to find the 
parents. They all lived in a large 
fashionable apartment house, and we 
waited until nearly morning for their 
return. 

These young folks represented four 
of the “leading” families in that town, 
the parents had been out to a country 
club indulging in a little liquid refresh- 
ments themselves. 

These parents were highly indignant 
when we reported the matter to them 
and they put up one big tearful plea, 
for us to keep the matter a secret. They 
said their standing in the community 
would be ruined if the truth came out. 
We were human. We kept it dark. But 
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HE sinister, long-drawn-out poker 
| game had ended. Forty-eight 
hours it had run, with but scant 
interruptions for drinks. The strained, 
anxious attention of the barroom hadn’t 
slacked. A subtle foreboding sifted 
through the old Buckhorn, which 
squatted like a great brown toad on the 
bank of the Santone River. Through the 
open doorway thin streams of kerosene 
light sliced into silver ribbons the soft, 
thick darkness of the river, where gadded 
restless fireflies. It was of these lights 
the cowboys thought as they chanted, 
“The Lights of Ol’ Santone.” 

This commonly boisterous, frolicsome 
haunt of the lower Rio Grande puncher 
was strangely silent. Waiting. Men 
grimly fixed nervous, alert eyes on the 
saloon’s unique collection of mounted 
horns, as if they didn’t know by heart 
the history of every horned animal there, 
from the border toad to that magnifi- 
cent steer with horns measuring eight 
feet from tip to tip, which cluttered the 
ceiling and every inch of available wall 
space. 

Dutton Ponder had staked his last 
dollar—then, desperate, had staked the 
Bar X land and cattle—and lost. Obvi- 
ously this was the end—the last of the 
increasingly frequent poker sprees which 
Dut Ponder of the Bar X had indulged 
in for the past ten years, always with 
the feverish hope of ultimate, destroy- 
ing vengeance on his old enemy Swank 
Jeddle, cow-thief, renegade, professional 
trick gambler. 

Stunned—bewildered by an onslaught 
of clamoring thoughts from the unre- 
callable “Might have been”—it was Dut 
Ponder’s move—yet he sat motionless. 
Because of the devil which had gripped 
his soul and squeezed it dry of reason, 
sanity, human feeling, he had lost all; 
first the boy; then Alice—now the Bar 
X—everything. He, Dutton Ponder, 
one time largest private cattle dealer 
in the state, sat in the old Buckhorn a 
broken, disgraced outcast. Overwhelmed 
with useless regrets. Shamed even by 
the blank stare of the Buckhorn’s prize 
boast in souvenir; the steer with the 
eight-foot horn measurement once grazed 
the Bar X range; belonged to the ill- 
fated “five hundred.” It was common 
knowledge, this smouldering grudge 
which the Bar X ranchman held against 
the universally hated and feared gambler. 
The saloon crowd was with Dut Ponder 
almost to a man; friends for years, not 
a man dared interfere because of his 
crazy pride and temper. Dut was a fine 
old cowman except when he locked 
horns with Jeddle at the poker table. 


Quien Sabe 


By ALAN YANTIS 


Not one of those anxious spectators but 
would have gladly made any personal 
sacrifice to spare Dut Ponder that stony, 
bleak look he wore at he sat there facing 
the man who had ruined him and smiled 
at his handiwork. 


T HAD all come about over five hun- 

dred longhorn steers, high at thirty 
dollars apiece. Five hundred steers—and 
his natural bent toward cussedness, al- 
ways there but curbed after his meeting 
and marriage with the soft-voiced, deeply 
religious Alice. Dut Ponder didn’t spare 
himself in that swift backward look over 
his past. The fiendish temper and urge 
to gamble which was born with him 
had been curbed, but not killed, until 
that night ten years ago when he took 
the lid off and “left ’er wide open” hell 
bent for destruction, because—how weak 
the excuse appeared at this angle, the 
angle of the last degree—because Swank 
Jeddle had been trusted to drive five 
hundred Bar X longhorns with the herds 
he was trail bossing to the Kansas mar- 
ket and had returned to report the Bar 
X steers lost in stampede while he 
pocketed the money received from the 
sale—because of this hurt to his fool 
pride and failure to judge his man, he 
had gone crazy; had thrown away 
everything dear to him in the world. 
What doddering, blighting fools men 
made of themselves over the things that 
mattered the least. He hadn’t cared a 
tinker’s damn about the loss of that 
money ; everybody knew that. Dut Pon- 
der cared less than nothing for the metal 
coin. But look what he had done to him- 
self over an imagined outraged prin- 
ciple. 

Harry was barely seventeen when they 
quarreled that day over his gambling 
with Jeddle. He had told him to get 
out and stay out, and the boy had taken 
him at his word. A mere baby, Alice 
had said of their son; in her bitter grief 
saying words which stung him into 
another orgie of gambling. Six months 
later a stranger from across the border 
brought news of the boy’s reported mur- 
der by bandits. Alice had mercifully 
passed away with the first shock of the 
news. But he had lived on—lived with 
but one purpose in life, to break beyond 
any possible come-back the man who had 
cost him his loved ones, his peace of 
mind, everything. It was the end, yet 
he hadn’t got his revenge. But it didn’t 
seem to matter any more. He was tired 
—tired of the whole rotten business. 

The period in which other poker 
games and “here’s hows” in the saloon 
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suspended—waiting—while Dutton 
Ponder sat motionless, gazing into the 
crystal ball of the past, in reality covered 
a brief five minutes. Then suddenly he 
rose from the table, walked with his old 
dignity down the long narrow room to 
the bar and called for a drink; and in the 
interval when the bartender’s back was 
turned, drew the gun from his bosom 
and blew his brains out. 


The first to get to the fallen man was 
the young cowboy who for hours had 
been lounging, apparently indifferent to 
his surroundings, against a wooden pil- 
lar just back of Ponder’s chair at the 
poker table. The whole top of the head 
was blown off. Looking, the boy shud- 
dered; grim lines settled about his 
mouth. Then rudely elbowing out of his 
way those who would have assisted, he 
lifted the lifeless form and laid it gently 
on an unused billiard table in a dim 
corner of the barroom and covered it 
with a Navajo saddle blanket hastily 
commandeered from the back of a cow- 
pony outside. 


Fifteen minutes after the single shot 
which ended Dutton Ponder’s life, 
Swank Jeddle began to assemble new 
players to fill the vacancies of the 
suicide and his friends. Jeddle, out- 
wardly serene, inwardly gloating and tri- 
umphant over the ownership of the long- 
coveted Bar X, and an odd looking 
Mexican had remained seated at the 
poker table. The cowboy having per- 
formed the only service he could for the 
dead man, walked back to the poker 
table and straddled the unlucky seat the 
others had left conspicuously vacant. As 
he did so, one of the new players greeted 
him: 

“Hello, Ken Savvy! Thought you’d 
went back to Mexico.” 

“*Lo Avers!” Quien Sabe greeted the 
acquaintaince from Manzanillo, Mexico, 
and answered the man’s personal remark 
with the expressive shrug which was 
responsible for his rather unusual nick- 
name. 

Swank Jeddle frowned at the intruder. 
Mentioned that it would cost anybody 
one thousand bucks to set in the game. 
Quien Sabe pulled a roll of greenbacks 
from his pants pocket and peeled off 
one bill of sufficient denomination to 
cover a thousand dollars worth of the 
tri-colored chips. Swank Jeddle’s loose, 
puffy features twitched at the sight of 
that fat roll of greenbacks. His great 
baggy hands shuffled the cards confi- 
dently. 

After a couple of deals with conserva- 
tive betting all round, Jeddle refusing 
to rise to his bait, Quien Sabe pushed 
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back his chair, and with an air of con- 
temptuous weariness, drawled: 

“Thought I heard somebody say this 
was a poker game callin’ fer real money. 
. . . My mistake. . . . Guess I'll be 
astin’ you gents to ’scuse me from the 
ol’ woman’s quiltin’ . . .” 

“Keep yore seat, young feller!” Swank 
Jeddle invited. “We aim to please 
here . . .the sky’s the limit . . . go to 
it!” 

Jeddle didn’t attempt to disguise the 
scorn he felt for the young “sprout” who 
thought he knew something about poker. 
On the other hand, he had no intention 
of allowing that “roll” to leave the table 
in another’s pocket. 


UIEN SABE kept his seat. In fact, 
Q nothing short of an earthquake 
could have pried him loose from it. 
The next deal saw the betting start 
strong and continue to soar upward. 
Eventually, though, only Quien Sabe 
and Jeddle were left in the game. 

“Raise yuh!” Quien Sabe snapped at 
Jeddle’s five hundred dollar bet, at the 
same time shoving a thousand dollars’ 
worth of reds and blues into the pot. 


Jeddle studied his hand before he 
covered and raised five hundred more. 
Almost before the words were out 
of his mouth Quien Sabe raised him a 
thousand. Jeddle flashed a code to the 
Mexican. Avers caught it. His memory 
jumped back two years—a night in Tia 
Juana—poker—Mexican with but one 
eyebrow answering just such a signal by 
going over backward in a realistic, slob- 
bering fit, kicking table, chips and cards 
into hopeless disorder on the floor, so 
that nothing but a new deal was pos- 
sible. Avers, a second quicker than the 
Mexican, flung a heavy arm carelessly 
across the back of the man’s chair and 
pushed if off its two-legged tilt back- 
ward, yawning elaborately to make the 
gesture appear accidental. Plainly, 
though, Jeddle, alert and suspicious al- 
ways, wasn’t misled; saw in Avers’ 
action a deliberate blocking of his 
scheme to get out of a tight hole cheap. 
And true to the bullying character of 
the man, he vented his spite in con- 
temptuous, baleful looks directed at the 
Mexican, whose little black eyes filled 
with sullen hate and fear. 


Faced with the alternative of spending 
another thousand to see that young fool’s 
hand or throwing down his cards and 
taking his medicine, Jeddle was taking 
a long time to make up his mind. Avers 
was enjoying himself to the capacity 
of a joke-loving, carefree nature. A 
drifter, he got his fun out of life by 
horning in and making it his business, 
when the other fellow’s business was to 
rob the better man. Chuckling at the 
gambler’s obvious confusion, he won- 


dered why he had bothered to interfere 
in behalf of this Quien Sabe chap; the 
fellow sure hadn’t showed any inclina- 
tion to be friendly down there in Man- 
zanillo; answered all questions with a 
shrug and never spoke to him, or any 
one else, except when he wanted to 
know some fine point of poker, which 
he seemed bent on learning from the 
ground up. Queer kid, with an ingrow- 
ing grudge, and it looked as if he had 
stumbled onto the object, if not the 
reason, of his bitter hatred. The boy 
was after Jeddle’s scalp, no doubt about 
it. Well, he wasn’t sorry that he had 
tried to help the boy, unless the old 
gambler got his nerve back and called 
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that he sure wouldn’t blame a fellow 
for hunting the tall timber and letting 
‘em run if a bunch of longhorns like 
that stampeded on him. 

Quien Sabe couldn’t tell whether 
Avers had heard the story of Jeddle’s 
“stampede” of the Bar X steers and 
was deliberately trying to irritate the 
man, or whether the fellow was just 
garrulously inclined. At any rate Swank 
Jeddle had found the excuse he was 
watching for to get rid of the man he 
had reason to believe “knew too much.” 
Pushing back from the table he de- 
livered his ultimatum: either this man 
would quit the game or he himself would 
do so. He flatly refused to set in the 


Spring after spring Dut Ponder had rounded up his steers and had been pleased 


what might turn out to be the wrong 
kind of a hand; but he was sorry that 
he was going to miss the fun there would 
have been in the Buckhorn that night if 
he had allowed that Greaser to pull his 
trick and then had wised these Texas 
cowboys up to what had been done. Jolly 
little party no doubt, and he thrived on 
such parties, but—Avers sighed at the 
lost prospect. 

Jeddle suddenly decided that the fel- 
low was probably sitting over there with 
four aces, so laid down his hand. Quien 
Sabe, having opened, showed a pair of 
sevens and raked in a six thousand dollar 
pot. 

Avers laughed long and loud at this 
pieces of colossal bluffing, partly at him- 
self for refusing to stay on a pair of 
tens. 

“Meet my friend, Mr. ‘Who Knows,’ 
gentlemen,” he humorously remarked. 

The fact that none of the players ap- 
peared to notice his remarks seemed 
rather to encourage him than otherwise, 
for he drifted into a monologue on the 
Buckhorn’s famous collection of horns, 
observing, with regard to the big steer, 





game with a fellow who kept “shootin’ 
off his head’’ all the time. 

Quien Sabe felt that with Jeddle out 
of the game it would have no further 
interest for him; at the same time it 
galled him to have to stand for Avers 
being kicked out on such a flimsy ex- 
cuse. But so long as Avers seemed wil- 
ling to quit, guessed he’d not raise any 
row, particularly with a strong current 
of luck running his way. 

“Mucha ’bliged, Mr. Jelly, fer lettin’ 
me ketch my train,” Avers said, rising 
and bowing to Jeddle. 

As he was leaving his seat Avers’ foot 
touched Quien Sabe’s under the table, 
which he took to mean a warning against 
Jeddle and was greatly amused at the 
irony of anybody warning him against 
that man. 

With no more preliminary than a sar- 
castic remark about an old grudge, 
Avers then picked up the Mexican, chair 
and all, and dumped him into the 
street, strongly advising the Greaser to 
keep away from the Buckhorn for the 
halance of the evening. A smile, a wink, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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A Requiem for Denver 


\ 7 VHAT is it about cities that gives 
them, sometimes, all the indi- 
vidual flavor of a flesh-and- 
blood personality? There is a savori- 
ness to some cities that is at once unique 
and inimitable, as unforgettable as the 
impression of what Scott Fitzgerald 
would call a “personage.” Theodore 
Dreiser has felt this individuality of 
cities perhaps as acutely as any modern 
writer. Then again there is that delight- 
ful volume, “Europe After 8:15” by 
Mencken-Nathan and Wright, with its 
rare chapters on London, Vienna, Paris, 
Munich and Berlin. Who could forget, 
en passant, the one great poem that Mr. 
Mencken ever wrote—‘“Good Old Balti- 
more’—which ran in one of the very 
early issues of The Smart Set, when he 
was editor. After reading this prose- 
poem one has a very definite and a very 
vivid impression of Baltimore; the same 
sort of impression that one retains of 
a memorable character in fiction. Menc- 
ken’s article on Baltimore is not a cata- 
logue of its wonders, nor a summary 
of its history, but a diligent ferreting out 
of its delightful secrets and unseen 
charms, of its peculiarities. San Fran- 
cisco has often been subject to this, shall 
I say, psycho-analysis, as has New Or- 
leans and Chicago. Who could forget, 
also, Joseph Hergesheimer’s colorful pic- 
ture of Havana? But I don’t recall that 
Denver has ever been attempted. The 
explanation of this is perhaps very sim- 
ple. The task would have to be done 
by someone familiar with the city over 
a long period of years, to appreciate its 
moods and changes, and Denver has 
never been famous as a literary center. 
So it has dozed blissfully on, unaware 
of its own identity, and perhaps ignorant 
that it has a personality. 


Y FIRST impression of Denver: 

I am in that early morning border- 
land between sleep and consciousness. 
It is early spring, and it is my first 
visit to Denver, and I am hardly be- 
yond the lisping age. Through the hotel 
windows—the old red-plush Standish 
Hotel—sifts a fine golden-rose spray of 
sunlight, and on the cobblestone streets 
below the clatter of carriages and cabs 
passes melodiouSly along and is lost in 
the generally awakening clamor of the 
city. The air is wine-chilled, and there 
is nothing as delightful as the shimmer 
of the sun-on the bright green of the 
trees below, down the street away. Yes, 
trees downtown! From this first flash 
the picture evolves, and soon it becomes 
a mural canvas. Denver is seen at all 
seasons, for years, first only during 


By Carey McWILLIAMS 


visits, but then ultimately I become a 
resident. But of those visits— 

There were always the annual visits 
at Christmas time. Flurries of snow, 
broken by days of miraculous clearness, 
tinged with a touch of actual spring, 
a hint of warm weather, and then snow, 
snow. Frozen city streets!—the perfect 
setting for windows of green and red, 
full of Christmas wonders. Warm, com- 
fortable hotel lobbies, and happy, push- 
ing, crowding, joyous throngs evéry- 
where. And then theatres!. Perhaps 
some local stock company attempting to 
do one of Mr. Faversham’s New York 
successes of the day, as “The Hawk”; 
or perchance the old Broadway, with its 
strange, alhambra-esque, _ bric-a-brac, 
decorations, and its radiance of half- 
veiled lights, with Margaret Illington, 
or Maxine Elliott, or some other ma- 
jestic tower of queenliness uttering noble 
sentiments and mounting lines of melo- 
drama. Of course there were a few 
churches, even then, but bad memories 
soon fade— 

Stock show time followed hard on 
the holidays. Every large city has its 
annual day of days, and with with us 
it was always stock show time. It was 
the annual toast, or tribute, of a society 
and of a community in which live stock 
figured so largely as the source of its 
prosperity. People made a living prin- 
cipally, or in some way connected with, 
the cattle industry. Every one drove 
horses, and riding was still, as it always 
will be in some places, the only sport 
worth the abandonment of a yawn. The 
stadiums at night would be jammed. 
Trotting horses, fancy stepping pacers, 
shetlané@ pony teams, driving horses, 
four-wheelers, bucking horses, wild 
horses; a whirling, circling maze of bays, 


sorrels, blacks, greys, pintos, and a vast . 


mass of nondescripts. The famous 
eastern and _  wmiddle-western _ stables 
would always be represented. Lulu Long 
would be there, in her invariably plum 
colored habit, driving her own horses. 
And then at the close of the evening, 
the famous heavy-horse, six and ten 
team, competition between the coaches 
of the various packing companies. Im- 
mense and shining coaches, emblazoned 
with plate work and decoration, and 
pulled by teams of six or ten shining 
greys, sleek bays, or resplendent blacks. 
Indeed a pageant, and one that reflected 
a buoyant society, full of tremendous 
vigor and robustness, kicking its arms 
and legs with joy, as Nietzsche would 
say, and wild with the joy of life. 

The hotel lobbies at this time of the 


year would be a surging mass of inter- 
esting western life. Character, unique, 
unmatched, and simply overwhelming in 
its variety and vitality, was to be found 
on all sides. Cattlemen rich from recent 
sales during the show, in full length 
fur coats, flashing diamond rings, with 
immense white stetsons (and damn the 
man that called them sombreros!), 
smoking huge cigars and exuding brazen 
robustness and delightful vulgarity. Not 
your intolerable salesman of today, not 
your city Babbitt, but a veritable moun- 
tain of energy and fine spirits. Those 
hetel lobbies were a canvas worthy an 
artist of note—The Brown Palace, The 
Adams, The Albany, The Shirley-Savoy, 
and The Kaiserhoff, (during the war the 
local patriots forced the management to 
change its dear old name to The Ken- 
mark!), and what barrooms they had! 
Liquor not as an opiate, but just for 
“the hell of it,” as they would say 
themselves. Sheepmen, miners, gamblers, 
bunco artists, soldiers, a few Indians,— 
the whole flotsam and jetsam of the 
west. 

And then there was Market Street. 
Sin is old, and every town has its Mar- 
ket Street, where other than herbs are 
hawked for sale. If you walked along 
Curtis between 14th and 17th. Streets 
you were presumably a respectable citizen 
but if you walked along between the same 
streets one block or so below you were 


a man of loose habits and immoral prac- - 


tices, although no one really cared 
whether you were or not—then. Rumor 
has it that along this street, one of the 
most far-famed of its kind in the west, 
there were bordellos as exclusive and 
as well managed as a city club. Only 
money, real gold, could buy admittance 
into some of these inner sanctums of 
assignation. Indeed so glorified a repu- 
tation did the more successful managers 
of these dens of iniquity have that some 
of them married the more drunken and 
wealthier miners, under adopted names, 
and set up stock on Capitol Hill as 
of the elite, and carried it off with a 
high hand. 


a city of a more or less slow 
and even growth has its region of 
the Olympians, where the “Cabots speak 
only to Lowells, and the Lowells only 
to God.” In Denver there were no 
Cabots but there was a world of wealth 
and where there is wealth there is social 
pretense. Once your Gunnison or Lead- 
ville, or Cripple Creek, miner made a 
fortune,—and there were countless for- 
tunes made—he invariably moved to 
Denver and bought a house on Capitol 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Business or Pleasure 


ting. Towering spires, the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel and the quaint mys- 
terious hills outlined in a wistful haze 
suggesting the romantic charm of Paris. 
The Johnson liner, Balboa, bringing 
freight by way of the Panama Canal 
from Scandinavia, Antwerp and Gua- 
temala swung slowly into port. On board 
the motorship, traveling characteristic 
fashion, was Charmian London, return- 
ing to California after a year’s sojourn 
in Europe. 


|: WAS a typical San Francisco set- 


By ANNE DELARTIGUE KENNEDY 


cinating ports to the Grecian Archipel- 
ago, on a 45-foot yacht sailed by a 
woman friend. Owing to the long- 
drawn-out repairs and changes to the lit- 
tle craft, as well as villainous weather on 
the Mediterranean, which might have 
prevented the voyage at the time, even 
if the yacht had been ready, she gave up 
the venture and returned to Paris for a 
second visit. 

From thence she journeyed by land to 


——_——_ 








Mrs. London sailed a year ago from 
New York direct for London, where she 
lived for some weeks as an honor guest 
at the Ladies’ Antheneum Club, of 
which her friend, Mrs. Elliott-Lynn, the 
noted aviatrix, is secretary. From there 
she went to Paris, where she spent 
Christmas with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Galientiére. Mr. Galientiére is well 
known by readers of our eastern critical 
magazines, and is incidentally a member 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

This has been a year of disappoint- 
ments for Mrs. London so far as her defi- 
nite plans are concerned. In the first 
place, she had expected the adventure of 
a cruise from Marseilles by devious fas- 








Charmian London 
who has so 
remarkably carried 
on her husband’s 
name and his 
honor and his work. 


Copenhagen, where she visited her hus- 
band’s and her own publisher, Mr. Jon 
Martin, and his family. Charmian Lon- 
don also made other visits in various 
parts of the little kingdom, of which she 
is very fond. Many experiences were 
hers, the most unique being when she 
spoke directly, through the microphone, 
to more than 40,000 persons covering 
literally the green hills of Rebild on the 
American Fourth of July. Americans 
born in Denmark bought this pictur- 
esque section and presented it to the 
Danish state. It is the only ground out- 
side of the United States and dependen- 
cies where our Independence Day is 
observed. 

She was received with acclaim, and 





was deeply touched by the warmth ac- 
corded her husband’s widow, also by 
the continued popularity of her own 
work as well as that of Jack London. 


Sitting at an inconspicuous table, 
lunch-time in the Hotel Fairmont dining 
room, Mrs. London discussed the Euro- 
pean people and their attitude toward 
Jack London’s and her own work. Jack 
London “is going strong” in England, 
Scandinavia, Poland, Germany and 
especially in France. In Paris now his 
books are being read aloud in the schools, 
as examples of style. THE CALL OF 
THE WILD especially, and lately his 
short Alaskan story, TO BUILD A 
FIRE, has been selected for this pur- 
pose. 


HE German people, who before the 

war took no more than a superficial 
interest in Jack London or his work, 
are now anxious to obtain his works 
in German, and his publishers in Ber- 
lin, the Universitas Verlag, are begin- 
ning to publish six a year. Mr. E. 
Magnus, a skilled translator, is deeply 
engrossed in the work. The publishers 
are also considering the translation of 
Charmian’s biography of her husband. 
This is appearing serially now (1926) 
in Paris in REVUE DE PARIS, to 
be followed by book publication in the 
near future. 

Mrs. London had expected to write 
a lively chronicle of the yachting trip 
to Greece for a New York magazine, 
to be made into a book later. But among 
her many other disappointments was 
also the falling through of a motor trip 
to Lapland. This was due to an auto- 
mobile accident to the friends who had 
conceived the trip for her. So, her entire 
year abroad was one of sight-seeing and 
play, rather than of work. In fact, the 
only work she did was a requested 
article about Jack London for the Paris 
L’Intransigeant. 

After enjoying seaside life in very 
good weather, with some of the gaieties 
of Copenhagen among friends old and 
new, many of whom have visited her 
ranch in Sonoma Valley, she traveled 
by steamer to Stockholm, Sweden, and 
spent a month among the granite islands 
that guard that beautiful city from the 
Baltic. In this region she declares, she 
did nothing more serious than swim, 
row, attend the great regatta at Sand- 
ham, pick wild strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blueberries and the like. She missed 
the season of the _lilies-of-the-valley. 
They grow as profusely as the weeds 
in the springtime, and this was another 
cause for regret. 
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Sometime in February, the interven- 
ing weeks spent in the Latin Quarter for 
the most part, she journeyed to Aix-en- 
Provence, near Marseilles, where she 
met her yachting friends. While wait- 
ing for the yacht to be made ready, they 
quite thoroughly toured old Roman 
Provence, Cevennes, and surrounding 
country, and went again to Pau,Biarritz 
and other places in the Basses Pyrenees, 
which Charmian had visited on her last 
trip. Later, she was joined at Aix by 
Miss Anne Swainson of the University 
of California, and the two spent some 
six weeks touring Italy, as far as Rome, 
and seeing something of the French and 
Italian Rivieras. Among other friends 
whom she encountered, were Lincoln 
Steffens and Frederick O’Brien, and on 
her second visit to Paris she met Mrs. 
John MecNear, with whom she had 
traveled from New York to the Con- 
tinent, and ex-Senator James D. Phelan. 
At a delightful party given by the latter 
she met Miss Helen Wills for the first 
time. 

While all this sounds like one long 
round of pleasure, it must not be for- 
gotten that Charmian London was upon 
business intent, furthering the making 


AYNARD DIXON, illustrator, 
M mural decorator and painter of 
parts, seems to be entering upon 
a new phase of his artistic development. 
Years with brush and palette, instead 
of detaching him from actuality, have 
brought him closer in touch with things 
as they are. His experience has brought 
him to a belief in the desirability of 
some new medium for the painter, a 
medium that will be an integral expres- 
sion of the life of today. 

Dixon feels that paintings, in the ac- 
cepted sense, are out of keeping with 
present day attitudes. To him it seems 
that, in this age of steel and concrete, 
the painter’s talent is somewhat dissi- 
pated when used only on transient can- 
vas that takes no vital part in the scheme 
of modern life. 


Recently there has been an increasing 
cry raised by artists and patrons every- 
where that people are losing interest in 
art—in pictures. More and more homes 
are being decorated without the use, or 
even a place for framed pictures. 

This public reaction has been decried. 
It has been combatted by “‘buy a picture” 
weeks. It-has been the subject of propa- 
ganda and dealers’ plots. People have 
said the world is “going to the dogs” be- 
cause fine paintings are being relegated 
to public and private galleries. 

Instead of wailing and gnashing his 
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of contracts for her husband’s and her 
own work. She has an eye upon dra- 
matic possibilities, also, and is hopeful 
of big results in this respect, especially 
in Paris. 


The loading of the motorship in Ant- 
werp gave her ten days in which to visit 
the neighborhood, which includes some 
of the most interesting country covered 
by the war. However, she did not avail 
herself of this opportunity, but devoted 
herself instead to seeing the city itself, 
which, among other rare features, pos- 
sesses perhaps the finest art gallery in 
Belgium. The port itself was fertile 
field for beauty and interest. 


Except for Denmark and Sweden, 
Charmian London states that she has 
encountered uninterrupted foul weather 
for the entire year, and prays that Cali- 
fornia may mete her more sympathetic 
treatment. 


This is the second time Charmian has 
voyaged to and from Sweden on a huge 
motorship—those great gray Diesel cargo 
boats that ply all over this rolling ball 
at the present day. She is in despair 
to find real sailing any more. In other 
days San Francisco Bay was her port 


An Artist in Search of New Mediums 


By ALINE KIsTLER 


teeth at recognition of the trend of the 
times, Maynard Dixon analyzed the 
situation and found it but the natural 
result of an efficient age of steel con- 
struction and concrete building. And, 
recognizing the situation for what it is, 
he concluded that artists should change 
their attitudes instead of trying to turn 
back the years. He contends that artists 
should become a part of the present day 
scheme of things and, instead of painting 
bits of canvas that are detached from 
modern living, they should work in con- 
crete and stucco or some other 20th cen- 
tury medium and make of their art not 
a superfluous excrescence on the surface 
of civilization but rather an innate part 
of today’s life. 

This recognition of values is the 
natural result of Dixon’s development 
from the nature-loving plainsman to the 
artist he is today. 

From his boyhood, spent in the broad 
unbroken plains of the San Joaquin, he 
imbibed an intense love of earth itself 
that has kept him closer in spirit to 
reality and the plains of living than most 
who have heard the inveiglements of 
art 


$e can imagine the stripling May- 
nard in the level stretches of the 
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in which to dream of far havens beyond 
the Golden Gate. Through that storied 
portal she came to fare on dreams real- 
ized. Now she says, this gorgeous ex- 
panse of harbored waters salt-tidal and 
river-fresh is a waste which has ceased 
to be setting for sails almost fabulous, 
for the present generation fairly knows 
them not. 

Now, once more on Sonoma Mountain 
among her horses, in the midst of the 
beauty that never ceases to charm her, 
mindful of the happy days shared with 
Jack . .. the days that are set forth 
in The Valley of the Moon, and which 
are described at length in her biography, 
The Book of Jack London, Charmian 
London will once more take up her 
work toward the completion of her hus- 
band’s Novel Eyes of Asia for book pub- 
lication, as well as foreign serial rights. 
This book was published, much con- 
densed, over a year ago in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. Afterwards, while riding 
horseback, Charmian met with a painful 
accident, which interrupted the com- 
pleting of the novel. She thinks that 
after this novel is completed she may 
begin a long-contemplated one of her 
own. 









valley land, loving the very monotony 
that is the smooth earth’s charm for 
the plain born. He did not ask for the 
contrasts and excitements of mountains. 
His variants were the low-lying snake 
of the railway, the occasional ranch 
house, the tree-fringed river’s edge, For 
him were not the embellishment of life 
but the bare, breathing realities of a puls- 
ing grain field or the cold straight steel 
of the locomotive roadbed. 


He became an illustrator but the en- 
forced limitations of editorial and sub- 
ject demands irked him. He exhibited 
and sold pictures. He painted murals. 

For a time this contented him. But 
not for long. 

The feeling that what he was doing 
was merely an embellishment on life 
grew. He painted. People bought his 
canvases—but still he felt that what he 
had created took no integral part in 
existence. The thing over which he had 
sweated and toiled had no place which 
belonged to it and it alone. The picture 
might be bought by someone who would 
put it in a permanent setting or it might 
soon find the cobwebs of the garret. 

Mural decoration absorbed Dixon for 
a time. Here at least he was working 
on something that had a fixed niche. 
And in this work he accomplished much, 
notably the splendid panels in the Mark 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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OW can the soul of any land be 
H expressed in words easy to 

understand, or so described as 
to set it apart from others, when the 
cultural progress which mankind has 
made the last hundred years has created 
interests common to all, and given to 
the ideals of all progressive countries 
something of the same complexion? 

America’s Soul may be expressed in 
the theory of equality, by Mazzini’s 
conception: “The progress of all through 
all, under the leadership of the best and 
wisest.” 

America’s Soul is best expressed by 
the doctrine that binds its people in one 
body, the doctrine of democracy. And 
what engrosses America’s spiritual ener- 
gies is the search for the wisest and best, 
that she may elevate them to posts of 
leadership and command. 

The militarism under which she found 
herself a little while ago—the yoke she 
shared for the time being with England 
and France—has delayed the progress 
but little, if any at all. Her struggle, 
which ended so triumphantly the com- 
mon cause, was an effort evoked by the 
most altruistic demand. 

There is a great difference between 
the soul of the mob and the soul of the 
people—the characteristic of the mob is 
to decry attainment, to shout, “Every 
man down to the level of the average,” 
while the ideal of the people is, “All 
men up to the height of their fullest 
capacity for service and achievement.” 

The Soul of America may be devel- 
oped most generally by education, for 
the greatest need is a fuller appreciation 
on the part of both teachers and pupils, 
for that democracy alone will be tri- 
umphant which has both intelligence and 
character. 

Back of the ideals of democracy, is 
a belief in the rightness of the two laws 
—the Law of Liberty, and the Law of 
Equality. The two combined are a driv- 
ing motive, the fusion of the conscious 
will, with those universal, eternal, un- 
conscious laws which, as Whitman re- 
marked, “run through all time, pervade 
history, prove immortality, give moral 
purpose to the entire world, and the 
last dignity to human life.” 

If we give a wide sense to the word 





*America’s Soul” 


By Mary E. WarTKINS 


“Liberty,” and make it mean all that 
stands for self-development, then one 
might say that this ideal was fairly well 
summed up in the famous watchword, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 


O UNDERSTAND in any degree 

the modern outlook upon life in 
America, it seems necessary to go back to 
the time of the French Revolution. For 
at that stirring epoch there flamed up 
on the minds of enthusiasts an ideal of 
man’s life larger than had ever yet been 
known, and one that has dominated us 
all ever since. 

Goethe, the so-called aristocrat, gave 
us a true formula for the democratic 
faith as could well be found, when he 
wrote “Only through all men, can man- 
kind be made—only not in one man, but 
many.” This noble passage tells us that 
ali good lies in Man and must be de- 
veloped. 

The basis of the soul of democracy 
and America is shown to be the faith 
in this essential unity, a unity that is 
being worked out, that America is en- 
deavoring to realize, for it knows it to 
be capable of realization. 

The point of view of America is that 
the world as it is constituted is any- 
thing but ready-made, rather that it is 
in the process of making, and we Amer- 
icans are among the makers. American 
democracy is sprung from the conception 
of equality of all citizens, and is satis- 
fied with nothing less than the substan- 
tial participation of the whole of the 
people in the management of the state. 

The educated Greek at the height of 
his country’s development was taught to 
regard participation in the public serv- 
ice alike as a duty and a privilege. 

The well-being of the community to 
the educated American is constantly be- 
fore him as an ideal of personal conduct. 

The prophet of the most generous 
political gospel ever preached, Mazzini, 
Was an exponent of the international 
soul. He lived on the hope that if free- 
dem were given to the nations and duty 
set before them, they would prove 
worthy of their double mission, and 
peace would come to pass between all 
peoples. 





The story of the development of the 
American soul has been a commentary 
on the words of Keats: 

“The world is not a vale of tears, but 
a vale of soul-making.” In America it 
is to be observed in the work of those in 
the van of philosophy, government, lit- 
erature and ethics—soul-making, the 
practice and theory,. has become more 
and more clearly and consciously the ob- 
ject of thought and endeavor. It will 
result in the greater mind, capable of 
seeing the links in the overhelming mass 
of science, in the mazes of human action 
and history. We need it still more to 
grasp and to preserve the unity of our 
social life. Most of all for the healing 
of the world is the greater soul needed, 
with a world-consciousness, some knowl- 
edge, some sympathy, some hope for all 
mankind. 

The worthwhile novelists who have 
arisen to distinction in our land are rep- 
resentatives of the movement in this 
direction — Anderson, Dreiser, Cather 
and Wharton—are essentially psycholog- 
ical; they enlarge our knowledge of the 
soul. 

America builds the future on this en- 
largement of the soul. It is the crown- 
ing vision of the modern world, filled 
out and strengthened by the life and 
thought of two hundred and fifty years. 
In the interval, since the armistice, we 
have lived much and learned much, both 
of our own nature and the world in 
which we live. 

America’s strongest belief is that, if 
the world is to be proved acceptable to 
man’s conscience, it will be through the 
effort of every man himself struggling 
toward his ideal. This is what America 
is striving for. America’s soul has as its 
goal the existence of a real unity of na- 
tions, whose business it will be to 
strengthen themselves as a moral force, 
to act as trustees for the weaker people 
and lead the world to far higher heights 
than it has yet attained. 

One may secure the most adequate 
idea of what is America’s soul, by a 
study of its finest expression, as is in the 
writings and speeches of Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the poetry of 
Whitman, the latter, who called Amer- 
ica not merely a nation, but a “teeming 
nation of nations.” 
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Bits of Verse 





KEEPSAKES 









SONG OF THE DESERT 






VER the mesquite and the mesa DOLS, statues, paintings, images 
Blows the wind with ceaseless moan, Crutches for limbs that falter on the brink of faith. 
A song of the painted desert Portraits, keepsakes, locks of hair, letters 
In its hollow monotone. Nails to crucify memories on the heart. 







“A trail of blood and flame Oceans, mountains, prairies, stars 

Has crossed your burning sands; Manifestations more vivid than clay or canvas. 
The lure of your buried gold A glance, a song, a smile, a perfume 

Has mocked those empty, outstretched hands. Haunting, imperishable realities. 






Rosa ZAGNONI MarRINONI. 







“Beauty wild, and grave, and gay 


Sleeps within your sombre breast ; 
Only the eyes of those who love REFORMATION 


Can couse ber Seem Ber nest. SHALL speak quietly, be sinister 
+ ae With quietness, and you shall fear my smile. 
ecpdiecele aeeah tee ht: From now your soul shall be a pallid dal 
Mountains veiled in mystery . And mine its pointing hands. No minister 
Star-filled heights the moon ioe — Of passion shall release your struggling heart. 
” — You, fed too fat on sweets of easy beauty, 
a a a ae Shall fast until you break the bread of duty; 
Pouca the te a of day . I, merciless, shall play the jailor’s part. 
Where the wind blows—what it knows, IRENE STEWART. 
The desert will not say. 

Ouive WINDETTE. LINCOLN 


E SERVED but Fate, who fired his murderous gun 
a“ =99 And stained America’s triumphant history page 
A DEBUTANTE With Lincoln’s death: as with the Carpenter’s Son, 
PAPER doll is Violet-— The mighty loss did sanctify the age. 
-& A pretty thing of gilt and lace: 
To smile and pout and to coquette 
They’ve trained her pretty paper face. 

















Within that inglorious play-house in Washington 
The assassin struck, as Pilate at a God, 
And Lincoln died, so towering and divine a one 
Because her shallow eyes are gray, He’d freed a race and cleansed a blood-stained sod. 
Her hair a mass of golden strands, BEN FIE.p. 


Some Spring a trusting boy will lay 
His young dreams in her paper hands. 













JUST A WIND 
Oh dreams cand die and tears may fall, WANT to be a little wind today! 
But—with her smiling, pretty grace— A little wind to tease the leaves, and play 


This maid will know them not at all, 
For Life can’t break a heart of lace. 





Light pranks in air, 
’ To puff and flare, 
Joy O'Hara. Then suddenly to laugh and whisk away. 






I’d find a gracious rose and there I’d rest 
And shake her yielding petals on my breast; 





HYDE HILL, SAN FRANCISCO 
















a* LAST a nest, an airy, sheltered nest! I’d kiss her face 

A dream come true, a home upon a hill! With airy grace, 

Beneath me, fields where vagrant, gypsy weeds Then dance on in ethereal pleasure’s quest. 
Run playmates to the fancies that I bear; 

Below, the city, caravanserai I’d pipe around your viny garden wall 
Of Revelry, Romance, Revolt, Reform; And make your hollyhock Priscillas fall; 
Beyond, the meadows of the sea, all mine! They are too prim 

Where browsing boats are pastured. Alcatraz To suit my whim: 

A tireless, watchful, shepherd standing guard. I’d spoil the tidy dignity of all. 

Above, a plot of sky to call my own 

Where I can garden stars with thoughts of God; Then I would join the mighty symphonies 
Around a vast, and spacious solitude Of winds far up above the tops of trees, 
Where I can stretch my soul to its full length And you would hear, 

With dawns and winds and silences which grow And drop a tear 

That fiber men call immortality . At last, to hear such yearning harmonies. 









LANNIE Haynes MartTIn. ANTOINETTE LARSEN. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


AM firmly convinced that the ques- 
I tion of California’s literary output 

is sad and dangerous. Who on earth 
started the ball rolling? Surely not a 
sincere and futile soul’s theatre in the 
American Mercury? Some time ago I 
read that well written and slightly trite 
article, “California Literati,” and passed 
on to more vital columns without 
pause. The matter, to me at least, pre- 
sented no further interest. I have known 
from childhood the folly of Creating (or 
should I say “manufacturing?”) an 
argument during an idle moment. There 
are, however, two urgent truths in- 
volved which seem to have flown wildly 
forth from the intellects sustaining in- 
terest: 


The “East,” that part of this immense 
country one writer loosely catalogues 
“Gotham,” does not scatter its talent on 
discussions of whether or not it has a 
major excellence of periodical and book 
food. The writers of New York, and 
all other localities in the eastern part 
of America, concern themselves with 
writing salable material; the best ma- 
terial, I’ve found, they are capable of 
writing. It is of no interest to them 
which section of the country excels in 
literature or number of authors. They 
are largely successful, by the way, be- 
cause their business is writing and they 
attend to it. 


The second matter, of extreme im- 
portance be it understood, is that Eastern 
writers have continually known the ex- 
cellence and beauty of California’s 
literature. They are undoubtedly aston- 
ished to find a few literary gentlemen 
arguing among themselves over their 
state’s writers. Probably, for all I may 
suspect, they are beginning to feel Cali- 
fornia lacks literary merit—if her jour- 
nalists persist in squabbling about it. 
One never protests an accusation ill 
placed and absurdly facile. One does not 
argue with a fool, nor barter with a 
knave. One does not attempt to heat 
boiling water? California has given the 
earth rare treasures in literature. She 
will continue to flaunt natural color and 
rhythm before the eyes of the earth. Let 
us have done with the matter; literature 
is universal, not particular. One would 
have better chance commanding the stars 


TANCRED 


to fall than attempting to convince a 
balanced intellect of California’s literary 
inferiority. 


EW if any of our leading journals 

have brought forward a complaint 
against the puny prizes awarded poets. 
Our painters, sculptors, architects and 
musicians receive annually numerous 
prizes and scholarships climbing from 
$500 to $7500. Poets are expected to 
be grateful for prizes of $100—and 
precious few of those! The Nation, that 
national weekly of more or less sound 
literary value, gives an immense and 
exacting list of “terms” concerning its 
annual poetry contest, and the prize that 
all this fuss is being made about amounts 
to only $100! I am of the opinion it is 
an insult to a true craftsman in verse 
to offer him so little. There are certain 
magazines which advertise “prizes” to 
be awarded to the best of their poet- 
contributors; but no such award is pro- 
perly a prize unless every poem printed 
has been paid for. 

I am not trying to instigate a mer- 
cenary argument with the country’s 
poetry magazines. But the labor involved 
and the pleasure given through the pro- 
duction of a beautiful poem cannot com- 
mand too high a return to the poet. The 
fame is fresh and dear to the heart; but 
I recall hundreds of melancholy studios 
and hosts whose exquisite words have 
delighted a nation and whose physical 
sufferings have transcended the faggots 
and the rack. 


NOTE from Marianne Moore, in- 

tellectual guide of the Dial, informs 
me that the Dial Publishing Company 
will shortly attempt to gather in the 
prose and poetry of younger and lesser 
known scribes for publication in pamph- 
let form and for nation-wide circulation. 
The massive task of selecting worth- 
while material for the first series (fifty 
pamphlets of poetry and thirty-five of 
prose) will fall upon the shoulders of 
a board of editors residing in five states 
and to be announced in “literary maga- 
zines over the country.” The collections, 
“representative of the author’s work and 


firmly bound,” will be offered through 
book stores for 25 cents. 

Several. among our established critics 
may take occasiof to point out that these 
pamphlets are at last priced according to 
their worth. 

Contrary, however, I believe that the 
pressure of popular authors deliberately 
rejects highly worthwhile literature and 
that the Dial, in giving its prestige to 
the younger literati, will favor this 
country with much excellent prose and 
poetry. The pamphlets are within reach 
of students and careful readers; they will 
be edited by men who are neither exclu- 
sive nor common; the publications of ex- 
ceptional merit will be subsequently “an- 
thologised” and America,let us fervently 
pray, will assume a position of complete 
dominance in the literary world. 


TRAVELLER 


WALKED to the Loneliest City 
And I asked for food and a bed. 
They said, ‘we are finished with pity, 

It profit us nought,’ they said. 


And I asked for the Heartbroken Quar- 
ter, 
And they shuddered and hurried 


away; 
But one of them offered me water, 
One of them offered to stay. 


We tramped till the stones were deserted 
And the markets were closed and still 
On a thin grey road that skirted 
The Ghostly and Terrible Hill. 


The slabs were diseased in the moon- 
light, 
The plots were wrinkled and brown, 
And he babbled the names as a loon 
might— 
Till I struck him and fled to town. 


Fled to the stone and the parkways, 
And a girl with hungry eyes 

Tortured my life with dark days, 
Tortured my life with sighs. 


And out of the Loneliest City 
I walked with my hand on her head; 
They followed my parting with pity, 
“We love you at last,’ they said. 
TANCRED. 

















































































MY OWN STORY 

— appears in the introduction to 

Fremont Older’s book this sentence: 
“While I call this my own story, it will 
be the story of many editors . . .” Of 
this there can be very little doubt. It 
would not be inappropriate, however, for 
the reviewer to add that while many 
others may have had and are having simi- 
lar experiences, seldom have these ex- 
periences been alloyed with so much 
tolerance, so much sympathy for human 
frailties; in short, such a heart full of 
profound understanding. 

For the most part MY OWN 
STORY is given over to the bitter strug- 
gle between the forces of graft, corrup- 
tion and dirty politics on the one hand, 
and those impelled by a desire for a sem- 
blance of clean city government on the 
other, the battleground being the city of 
San Francisco. The struggle dated from 
1895 until some time after the fire. The 
names of Ruef, Schmitz, Calhoun, Burns, 
Heney, Rudolph Spreckels and others ap- 
pear, disappear and reappear in vivid 
flashes of charge and counter-charge, 
plotting and: discovery, intrigues, traps, 
the whirl and clatter of wheels within 
wheels, bribery and counter-bribery, jury- 
fixing, favor-seeking, and all the rest of 
the ugly business, ad nauseam, that goes 
with the uncovering of corrupt practices 
in civic government. While all this was 
taking place, Older, as editor of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, was waging the fight 
for clean politics, not. from the repor- 
torial standpoint, but very much as a par- 
tisan. In fact, he was not only in the 
thick of it, but most decidedly in the 
front ranks; so much so as to be selected 
as the target for hired gunmen, to say 
nothing of his being kidnapped, whisked 
out of the city in an automobile and 
bundled aboard a train, from which he 
was to have been taken to some obscure 
station in the mountains in the dead of 
night and hurried into the hills for quick 
dispatch. Fortunately, the plans were 
not entirely successful. 

For years Mr. Older’s name has been 
synonymous with practical, clear-headed 
prison reform work, or possibly prisoner 
reform work would be the more appro- 
priate, the keynote of those relations or 
_associations being an inexhaustible spirit 








of tolerance. The utter humanity of the 
man seems to have no bounds. 

As editor of the San Francisco Call, 
Mr. Older is still very much of an active 
newspaperman. Not long ago the re- 
viewer found him in his office—with lots 
of work to do, but he nevertheless found 
time for a little chat. “You must have 
kept a diary, Mr. Older, with all that 
mass of names and dates in your story 
stretching across the years.” “Oh, hard- 
ly,” he chuckled. “Had I kept a diary 
my book might have been three times as 
long.” 
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ADVANCED EQUITATION 

ND now comes a ponderous tome of 

some four hundred pages or more 
devoted to horseback-riding—the author 
pleases to call it equitation; in fact, he 
takes his work so seriously as to go into 
meticulous detail to define the word. 
However, that’s the logical starting point, 
and from there on he deals intimately 
with such subjects as Leg Flexions on 
Foot, Leg Flexions on Horseback, 
Mounting and Dismounting, Value of 
Control, Reasons for Learning in a Ring, 
Class Riding, Side Saddle Riding, Jump- 
ing and Side-Stepping. 
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While de Souza’s book may carry its 
appeal to an extremely limited circle, he 
covers the ground in exhaustive fashion. 
The book is generously illustrated with 
photographs and drawings which indi- 
cate styles of horsemanship and details 
of accoutrement. The author doesn’t 
presume to make a finished rider from 
raw material by simply reading his book, 
but he does maintain that the several 
schools offer promising fields to the more 
advanced devotees of the bridle-paths. 


CONFESSION 

MERICANS have long recognized 
Cosmo Hamilton as one of the 
cleverest among the younger British 
writers. He occupies a niche distinctly 
his own. The reason for this lies chiefly 
in the fact that he seldom if ever has 
any wood-chopping tools to grind—a 
fault only too common, unfortunately, 
in contemporary writings originating in 

“the right little, tight little isle.” 
CONFESSION is Hamilton’s twen- 
tieth title, or thereabout not counting 
four or five plays. In this book Kath- 
leen Monalty is a young and wealthy 
American girl—decidedly typical; John 
Vernon Cheyne Weycome, 11th Earl of 
Risborough, is all his name and title 
imply, and typically so. Kathleen’s 
father is fabulously rich and indulgent, 
her mother is frankly a climber and 
therefore ridiculously ambitious. The 
young Englishman’s family fortunes are 
at a low ebb and their estate very much 
run down at the heels. The young couple 

are plainly in love for love’s sake. 


With an openhanded dad and a 
mother just itching to be able to refer 
to her offspring as “my daughter, Lady 
Risborough, you know’”—all this on one 
side of the balance; and on the other 
title, culture, position and all that goes 
with it, the stage is set. 

From the very outset the story moves 
with a sprightliness and vigor that hold 
the attention without any recourse to 
forced draft. Page after page sparkles 
with piquant epigram, timely chatter, 
droll phrases: 

“Hip-flask marriages are the order 
of the day, with . . . divorce after the 
hang-over. Curious, but it is the second- 
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hand girl who makes the first-class mar- 
riage. 

“Ambi-sextrous. 

“Anything in a skirt is a woman to 
the lady-killer. 

“An elderly butler’s psychology is sel- 
dom at fault. 

“Nothing succeeds like sex.” 

These little snatches bitten out of 
the book here and there are just a few 
of the highlights although the story it- 
self needs no relief. But the story’s the 
thing and as such Hamilton has blended 
with consummate skill the character- 
istics of the impulsive, genuine, affec- 
tionate American wife with those of the 
painfully reserved, sterling-bred, Tory- 
type young Britisher to form, after many 
disappointments and misunderstandings, 
an ideal union in which utter happiness 
is based on a thorough grasp by each 
of the shortcomings of the other; that 
is, nationally recognized shortcomings, 
traits always looked for and often found. 


CONFESSION leaves the reader 
free to achieve his own conception of 
the international state of mind, matri- 
monially speaking, by placing at his dis- 
posal just the right tools for drawing 
the picture. 


BY A SAN FRANCISCAN 
¢ “The Splendid Shilling,” by Idwal 

Jones, we have another novel from 
the pen of a San Francisco writer. 

The novel opens in a romantic setting 
on the Welsh coast and the tale follows 
the gypsy trail of the lad, Guy Punch- 
eon, in whose veins flows the roving 
blood of a Romany mother, and his 
Welsh father, who has embraced the life 
of a gypsy. Strange, but vivid and con- 
vincing characters are met with in the 
wanderings of father and son amid the 
mountains, glens, and lakes of Wales. 


The tale is rich in colorful romance 
and grips the reader from the first para- 
graph. The romance is woven with a 
delicate ease and Mr. Jones gives us a 
novel that the most jaded literary appe- 
tite will relish. 


During the course of their journeys, 
Guy and his father sojourn at a little 
farm tucked away in the Welsh- hills. 
Here Guy meets the girl Danzel and 
falls in love. To purge his soul of fancied 
sin, Guy takes to the road alone, after 
promising Danzel he will return to 
marry her. 


When Guy returns to the farm he 
learns that Danzel has been taken to 
California by her father. The scene 
shifts to California and we follow Guy’s 
hunt for his love through early San 
Francisco and the mining camps of the 
Sierras. 


While the tale from here on is in- 
tensely interesting and vividly told, one 
is conscious of a loss. The quaint char- 
acters and the irresistible atmospheric 
charm are gone. 


The shilling from which the novel 
gets its title is a coin looted from a 
seventeenth century tomb—but to tell 
more of the coin might give away Mr. 
Jones’ story. 


One is reluctant to turn the last page 
of this delightful book. But for once 
California does not satisfy and we hope 
Mr. Jones will some day devote a whole 
novel to the Welsh mountains, farms 
and villages around which he spun such 
a charming romance. 


“IF THE GODS LAUGH” 
F YOU are tired of reading the now 


fashionable cerebral novel, containing 
neither characters, plots nor background, 
the present writer suggests that you try 
Rosita Forbes last book, “If the Gods 
Laugh.” It is in no sense of the word 
a distinguished piece of work, nor will 
it be read one year from now; much 
less in ten. You can’t possibly learn 
anything from it; you will be neither 
better nor worse for having read it. On 
the other hand it will pleasantly fill an 
idle hour or two. Perhaps after all that 
is the best recommendation that a book 
need have. 


Be that as it may the book is reason- 
ably diverting and tells a fairly inter- 
esting story in a direct, forcible manner. 
In spite of one’s literary predilections 
one finds oneself reading along chapter 
after chapter wondering what will be 
the outcome of Vittoria Torini’s mar- 
riage with that strange, inscrutable fig- 
ure, Navarro, to whom pleasure and 
comfort, love and life even, are of less 
import than the realization of his ob- 
sessing ambition, the gaining for his be- 
loved Italy an African colony second to 
none. With the advent of Deryk Car- 
styn, young, handsome ardent one no 
longer wonders... the outcome is 
easily predictable and the interest shifts 
to the inevitable flaming outbreak of 
their passion. The climax comes when 
Navarro after having left his wife in 
Carstyn’s care is defeated in battle and 
believing them to be dead commits sui- 
cide, not because he loves Vittoria but 
for the frustration, the utter ruin of all 
his fruitless efforts and fantastic dreams 
of subjugating, of Italianizing Tripoli- 
tiana. A gorgeous situation. One is 
tempted to speculate just what Conrad 
would have done with it and with the 
grim old warrior. That of course is be- 
side the point. The story as a story will 
stand quite as it is. 
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SHIPS AND CARGOES 


OW many steamers are there in the 
world? 


Joseph Leeming tells us there are 
32,000, in his SHIPS AND CAR- 
GOES. Many other absorbing facts 
relating to ships and trade, having 
especially to do with international com- 
merce, are detailed in breezy, intimate 
style in this new book. There is nothing 
less than a liberal education to be had 
from reading this attractive volume 
which carries not only the flavor of the 
spice-laden air of tropic ports, but indi- 
cates as well the author’s intimacy with 
world trade and the ways of ships. 


There is hardly a person in the 
country, whether merchant or miner, 
cotton planter or cattleman, farmer or 
factory hand who could not read SHIPS 
AND CARGOES without profit. Even 
the housewife would be interested to 
know how tea is graded and how cocoa 
reaches her kitchen shelf. 


To the executives of an import and 
export house—and the members of the 
staff as well—this book will be found 
invaluable. 


THE BOOK FAIR 


LANS are well under way for San 
- Francisco’s Book Fair. 


Beyond any doubt, this is going to be 
an outstanding event of the year, speak- 
ing bookwise. Sponsored by the San 
Francisco branch, League of American 
Pen Women and assisted by other pen 
women and various women’s clubs, the 
fair will be held at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel February 27 to March 6, inclu- 
sive. With an author’s breakfast sched- 
uled for the opening, each day following 
will have its own keynote, such as drama 
day, art day, music day, poetry day, juve- 
nile book day, etc. On each of these oc- 
casions special prominence will be given 
the books on display best adapted to that 
day’s program. 


There will be many old books, very 
rare books, the good old “‘yellow-backs,” 
and books on science, architecture— 
everything conceivably worth while. In 
addition to the literary exhibits there will 
be a rare collection of posters, illustra- 
tions, plates and covers. 


Among the exhibitors will be A. M. 
Robertson, John Howell, Paul Elder, 
J. J. Newbegin, Children’s Book Shop, 
State Library, Stanford University, Book 
Club, Bohemian Club, University of 
California, Grabhorn Press, Architec- 
tural Library (M.S. Carter) and many 
others. 


The fair will be open to the public, 
free. 
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HOPKINS 


San Francisco 






San Francisco’s newest hotel revives the hospitality 
of Days of Gold and bids you welcome now! 






On y a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft in 
the serene quiet of Nob Hill.G Smartly furnished guest- 
rooms, single or en suite... and beneath the towering 
Structure, a garage, reached by hotel elevator. Cuisine 
by the famous Vidor. J Destined to take its place among 
the noted hotels of the world, the Mark Hopkins is an 
unexcelled stopping-place for travelers. 
OFFICIALLY OPENED DECEMBER 4, 1926 









Geo. D. SmitH Pres. & Managing DireGor § Wit P. TAYtor Resident Mar. 





































HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 





HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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A PORTRAIT IN SAND 
By W. T. Fitcu 


EWARE, he bites! Iconoclast, Tory, Radical, Bol- 
B shevik, Ignoramus, Idiot, Apostle of all Damage, 

Satan, Robber of Shrines, Killer of Holy Joy, Tom 
Paine on a Souse. . . . That is what the Smug-mugs think 
of him. 

And all because he, believing himself the logical wielder 
of the sword fashioned for the purpose of smiting the 
Cyclops of Bunk, has entered the lists not wisely, but full 
of pep. The mistake being that it is doubtful whether or 
no, the “Horde” really want to lose their idols of mud. 

But at least he has thrown a scare into the ranks of the 
pious peddlers of popular platitudes, and caused chills to 
run up the backs of the clergy and their staffs of smirking 
vestrymen who fill the world with proclamations of a 
sanctity which is not. 

We envision the Mencken hand clutching at the black 
rag with which the clergy have covered the eternal lamp 
of truth, that its light, “destructive to faith,” shine not 
forth. 

But the Mencken clutch—strong though it be—is hardly 
a match for the oily digits of a host of guardians of the 
temple. Whoso menaces the priest, had better keep an eye 
on the people. A recarnate Minotaur, called Superstition, 
guards the Creedal Maze. He has as many lives as a con- 
vention of cats, and the slaying of him is going to be some 
chore. Especially as his votaries are as sure of his greatness 
and beneficence, as they are of the blessing of God on the 
next war. 

GAIN we see the Mencken hands grasping a staff—the 

staff of a lance. The Mencken eyes are raised to the point 
of the lance whereon is impaled the head of an arch Bigot— 
still blue of nose and sardonic of expression—who has been 
cut down in the midst of his open-mouthed followers. 

The Mencken steps are toward the city gates where he 
purposes that the head shall leer at all who pass and serve 
as a warning for many a year. But this kind of thing isn’t 
done any more, so he will be arrested and the whole thing 
will be a flop—but good for a lot of headlines in the papers. 

Mencken dearly and intensely loves approval. So do we 
all, even to that blushing violet, Haldeman Julius. But 
how far would we go if our subscribers let out a yelp or 
our advertising was yanked away? How far? 

Mr. Mencken visited California. He came by the 
southern route to the city where selling lots is not only a 
science, but an intoxication. 

He stands on the lowest step as the car slows up at the 
depot. He has not waited for the train to step before dis- 
carding the copy of the Christian Herald which he had been 
engrossed in, and hurtling outside. 

There is an intent, scrutinizing, analyzing, disapproving 
frown on his face. Before him, as the train stops, is a crowd 
of eager realtors, ready to clasp his hand. (But any hand 
will do, so long as it is attached to a new arrival with the 
price of a lot sewed up in his flannel underwear). 

Cameras click, Mr. Mencken pauses just long enough to 
allow fifteen feet of film to go through, then he darts into 
the crowd and is lost. 

O! Mr. Mencken is just a big boy having a big time. 

He has his convictions, invictions and evictions, but if 
you or I are worth the dynamite to blow us up, he won’t 
bite us. He fights for Right if it isn’t too right, and against 
Wrong unless it can prove that it has been slandered. 

He cannot “slow” his punch, but hits with all his might. 
That is the right kind of stuff. It is a pity there are not 
more like him. The world would get its “needin’s pronto,” 
if there were. 
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Superlative and Western 


and proficiency? We can! I offer here- 
with four men. There are, no doubt, a 
score of others equally worthy of men- 
tion, but the present time and space are 
limited. However, since the editor is 
a kindly soul of broad interests, we may 
at some future time present other per- 
sonalities in these pages. 


ONSIDER first, San Francisco’s 
master furrier, John Buben, who 
conducts a fur shop on Geary Street. 
His calling, you will agree, is a worthy 
one—that of enhancing the beauty and 
charm of San Francisco’s beautiful and 
altogether charming women. Mr. Buben 
has been in the fur business some forty- 
four years. During the last twenty-five 
years he has won every first prize offered 
in the United States for excellency of 
design and workmanship in fur gar- 
ments. For many years he was head 
furrier in Revillon Freres New York 
establishment and the H. Liebes & Com- 
pany brought him to San Francisco at 
the highest salary ever paid at that time 
to a man in his line of work. Buben is 
the acknowledged artist and master 
craftsman of the fur industry. 


In these days of shoddy and cheap 
standardization, it is something of a joy 
to find any man with pride in his own 
handwork and pride enough in his busi- 
ness to produce all his own stock. John 
Buben is such a man—one of the 
few furriers in the United States 
who makes every garment sold in his 
own workrooms. Machine-made gar- 
ments from the lofts of New York do 
not interest him. He would not have 
one in the place, no matter what it cost 
or how good the quality. It would be 
quite useless to set down his opinion of 
the stuff turned out in wholesale lots. 
The words would only burn a hole in 
the paper. That is what Buben thinks of 
things that come out of New York; are 
the products of her noisy, clashing sys- 
tem of machines, super-salesmanship and 
volume at the sacrifice of quality. 

In the kitchens of Hotel St. Francis 
we have Charles Strandberg, a man 
who does amazing things with sugar. 
Anyone who claims to be an honest-to- 
goodness San Franciscan should know 
Charlie or about him. There are only 
two other men in the United States who 
can do work similar to his, but neither 
of the other two have achieved the fame 
that has come ¢o Strandberg. He is an 
approachable fellow and holds forth in 
a cubbyhole at the far end of the hotel’s 
basement. Like a lot of ‘good artists 
and some not so good, he does his best 
work at night. If you will thread a 
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maze of subterranean ways some even- 
ing to Charlie’s domain, you will most 
likely find him putting the finishing 
touches on some choice bit of sculpturing 
ir. sugar. 


If you have any eye at all for sculp- 
ture and things artistic, you will see 
that Charlie’s stuff is no ordinary riff- 
riff. It has action, movement, rhythm, 
good composition, balance and all the 
rest of the high-sounding paraphernalia 
that good art is supposed to have. Look 
it over and judge for yourself. But 
why shouldn’t Charlie’s creations be 
good? You never find him reading the 
questionable drivel of modern realism. 
Not Charlie! He reads books about the 
masterpieces of sculpture and art. The 
movies annoy him. His spare time is 
spent in art galleries and sketching in 
the Berkeley and Marin County hills. 


Next we have an ice cream man— 
James Cooksley of Haas Bros. It seems, 
that good ice cream is not a simple mat- 
ter of mixing up so much of this and 
that and turning a crank, but a matter 
of unscrambling and taking apart such 
invisible things as cream contents and 
butter fats and a lot of Latin names. 
As a matter of fact, the best ice cream 
is an affair of laboratories, test tubes, 
thermometers and wise men with white 
smocks, high brows, glasses and college 
degrees. It appears, that Mr. Cooksley 
has delved into all the secrets of what 
makes good ice cream and why. He has 
this butter fat and cream content business 
all diagnosed, classified and card indexed 
in a manner unequalled by anyone else 
in these United States. Consequently, 
he is worth a king’s ransom to Haas 
Bros., and they would gladly pay that 
to keep him from straying from their 
pay roll. 


From an ice cream plant, we step 
into a candy factory, that of the Ernest 
Wilson Company on Fifth Street. Here 
we meet Julius Franzen, who bosses 
the job of making “candy with a college 
education,” and who recently worked 
a miracle in the art of chocolate coat- 
ing. Franzen is freely acknowledged to 
be the man who knows more about what 
can or can’t be done with chocolate, 
how and why, than any other man in 
the industry. For a good many years 
the entire candy making world had been 
working to discover a way to chocolate 
coat nut meats, raisins and small candy 
centers automatically, in bulk quantities 
and each piece individually. Nut meats 
and raisins could be coated in clusters 
and individually but it had to be done 
by hand—a costly and tedious process. 


Finally Franzen evolved a _ process 
whereby he can coat quantities of nut 
meats and raisins and each piece indi- 
vidually. More than that, the process 
is so perfected that the amount of coat- 
ing can be regulated to a hair’s breadth; 
the coating follows the smooth or 
crinkly contours of the nut or fruit cen- 
ter; the small candies can be polished 
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Yellow Gold—and White 
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science. They have raised the quality of 
baked goods to the highest nutritive value 
and at the same time kept down the cost 
of production through reduction of 
waste. And, most important to us in our 
present discussion, they have delved into 
the chemistry of flour and found need 
for different kinds of flour to meet dif- 
ferent sets of bake-shop conditions. 

The yeast mixtures which go into 
bread and sweet doughs, coffee cakes 
and buns, require a flour which will 
withstand rough handling, “punching” 
and a comparatively long wait for the 
yeast to function. It must contain much 
of the tough, rubbery substance called 
gluten. And such a flour must be made 
of “hard” wheats, which grow, as a 
rule, in cold climates. 

Then there are the plain cakes, raised 
with baking powder, requiring but a 
light mixing; biscuits, muffins, layer 
cakes; or again, the “fancy goods”: 
angel food cake, sponge cake, lady fin- 
gers, which are lightly whipped and de- 
pend solely upon the eggs they contain 
to “raise” them; and yet again the deli- 
cate puff paste for patty shells, French 
pastry, tarts and cream puffs, which are 
made without leavening, with best flour 
and shortening, chilled and folded, de- 
pending upon the sudden heat and mois- 
ture of the oven to raise them to their 
crisp flakiness. All these lighter forms 
of baked goods require a flour which 
is low in gluten—a soft flour which will 
produce a smooth, silky texture and a 
fine grain. A pastry flour. 

And the housewife who uses in her 
kitchen a fine, every-purpose flour re- 
quires one that is most carefully blended 
of all the flours. It must be just 
“strong” enough to fit the varied needs 
of her daily baking. But it must be 
milled to a feathery fineness, and it must 
be white as drifted snow. Long ago, 
millers the world over learned of a 
woman’s pride in her smooth, snowy 
slice of home-baked bread. 

Every really modern flour mill has 
its scientific laboratory for testing its 
raw materials and its products. In each 
of the six Sperry laboratories is included, 
besides a testing kitchen for experi- 
mental work with family flour, a minia- 
ture bake shop with real bakery equip- 
ment. Here Sperry flour is subjected 
to all the uses and abuses of bake shop 
conditions. Here wheat samples are 
tested and even ground into flour in a 
miniature mill, and baked into loaves 
before the wheat is placed in the great 
storage bins to be drawn off later for 
milling. Here in the laboratory, flour is 
analyzed as it passes through the mill, 


and made to conform to a rigid standard 
of uniformity. For, if flour is found 
to vary ever so little from its formula 
as regards color, or gluten, or ash con- 
tent, or protein, or acidity, then the 
blend of wheat from which it is made is 
changed so as to strengthen the missing 
element. A different variety of wheat 
is introduced. The chemical formula of 
each brand of flour must be maintained, 
and wheat varies, not only from year 
to year and from country to country, 
but even from farm to farm. Different 
kinds of wheat are blended by the miller 
in making flour, just as the different 
colors on the palette are blended by the 
artist to achieve his ideal. Modern mill- 
ing has very nearly perfected the art of 
blending wheat. 

Now let us return to California and 
her 15,000,000 bushel wheat crop. 

It is obvious that, to blend various 
wheats in order to maintain his flour 
formulas, the miller must have at his 
command a quantity of wheat of several 
varieties. The varied demands of a 
modernized baking industry have multi- 
plied the kinds and grades of flour he 
is called upon to furnish, hence have 
increased his need for varied wheats. 
Now, it so happens that practically all 
the wheat exporting countries of the 
world are limited, through soil and cli- 
matic conditions, to the raising of one 
general type of wheat. If it happens to 
be hard wheat—and hard wheat more 
frequently produces a dark flour than 
otherwise—the miller is compelled to im- 
port a whiter variety to blend- with it, 
to give the required whiteness to the 
baked article. Or the wheat must be 
exported to mills located in another 
wheat area, where it may be advantage- 
ously used for blending. 


OR many years the only wheat raised 
in California was soft, white wheat. 
But, through the introduction of seed by 
the Sperry Flour Company, several hard 
white wheats are now grown and con- 
sumed within the state—Bleustem, Bun- 
yip and Baart among them. The Pacific 
Coast with its great variety of soil and 
climatic conditions, raises a greater 
variety of wheats than any other country 
in the world! . 
Thus the Sperry Flour Company, 
pioneer California concern that it is, 
has grown with the growth of the entire 
Pacific Coast. Its mills are located at 
points most strategic for wheat selection. 
Its agents are scattered over the great 
wheat belts of the West and Northwest. 
From its mills at Spokane and Tacoma 
and Portland it is able to tap the richly 
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varied wheat supply of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. From its Ogden 
mill and subsidiary agents throughout 
the mid-Western states, Sperry secures 
the pick of the wheat crop of Montana, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska. Some 
of this wheat is milled at Ogden, and 
some of it is brought overland to the 
company’s more westerly mills, to be 
blended with the white wheats of Cali- 
fornia and milled at the great mill at 
Vallejo, or used at the Los Angeles 
plant. Such an extensive western or- 
ganization with branches reaching into 
the heart of the most varied wheat 
country of the world, enjoys a distinct 
and unique advantage over other milling 
concerns. Drifted Snow Flour, the well- 
known family flour of the West, is ex- 
ported to Alaska, Honolulu and the 
Philippines; to China, Japan and South 
America, and even to the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States and to 
Europe in increasing quantities every 
year. The imperial family of Japan has 
used no other kind for years. Only re- 
cently, at the annual exhibition and mar- 
ket at Royal Agricultural Hall, London, 
Sperry flour, in competition with flours 
from all parts of the world, captured 
the diamond jubilee cup, four gold 
medals, four silver medals and four 
bronze medals, for its superior® quality. 
Silent testimony to the resources of the 
Pacific Coast, and to the skill of the 
far-flung milling industry it harbors. 





SUPERLATIVE AND WESTERN 
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to a smooth gloss and do not mar, scratch 

or lose their shape in handling as ordi- 

ra hand-dipped chocolates are wont to 

0. 

When the process was first announced, 
the industry refused to believe the 
miracle; scratched its head and won- 
dered how it could all be done. How- 
ever, once it saw the results, the in- 
dustry, both in Europe and America 
was quick to realize that a San. Fran- 
cisco man had evolved something that 
would revolutionize the making of all 
kinds of chocolate-coated candies. Im- 
mediately a line formed to the right of 
the Wilson factory, composed of candy 
manufacturers:who wanted a permit to 


use the Wilsonette process, as it is ° 


called. The process is fully protected 
by United States patent rights. In the 
line was one of the oldest, most widely 
known and famous New York candy 
houses. The East comes. West—to San 
Francisco, of course for something spe- 
cial in candy. 


Y THIS time I can see any critical 
gentlemen among my readers lift- 
ing their eyebrows. I have written 
mostly about things to eat and the men 
who make them. How sordidly com- 


monplace and material! Well, what of 
it? Hasn’t this city always been noted 
for the excellency of its meating places; 
the skill of its chefs; the discrimination 
of its diners? It has and still has. The 
point I want to get at is this—these 
four men are leaders in their lines. How 
do they get that way and why. Because 
they mix brains with their furs, their 
chocolate or sugar. They bring to their 
respective works and industries the minds 
and attitude of the student; a certain 
original and creative ability. They have 
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background, scientific understanding 
and a flair for research. They produce 
things decidedly out of the ordinary. 
They are all Californians by adoption. 
They could, no doubt, make a living 
any place they chose to go. They choose 
to live and work in San Francisco— 
a city whose industrial and business life 
and people offer the best fields for their 
work and labors—a city that will pay 
any price to keep them here. 

Who has anything more to say about 
ability going unrewarded ? 
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a chuckle or two was all the notice the 
crowd took of the stranger’s peculiar 
action with the Mexican. Jeddle took 
no notice whatever of the incident. 


Two new players immediately substi- 
tuted Avers and the Mexican, for Jeddle 
insisted on a five-handed game. Quien 
Sabe was given no time for ponder- 
ing over the eccentricities of his ac- 
quaintance, Aces up against Jeddle’s 
kings, -he again raked from under the 
gambler’s itching fingers a big pot. The 
formidable gambler whom rumor said 
could win or lose as he chose was play- 
ing wild; calling the unbeatable hand 
and quitting on a bluff with regularity 
exultantly satisfactory to Quien Sabe 
and his silent backers. Quien Sabe saw 
the end as not far off. The thought made 
him heady. 


Jeddle’s cash had run out and he was 
buying chips with the least treasured of 
his pet jewelry, a diamond stickpin. 
With every pot Jeddle lost, Quien Sabe 
grew more excited and reckless in his 
betting. Something of this was subtly 
communicated to the room at large and 
there was a suspension of all other in- 
terests in the barroom, as the low-toned 


Quien Sabe 


(Coutinued from Page 45) 


gossip repeated with varied exaggera- 
tions, the staggering winnings of the 
smooth-faced kid from the veteran gam- 
bler. And augmenting the one-sided 
sympathy, a report, from an untraceable 
source, was circulated to the effect that 
this was the prodigal returned to avenge 
the father, lying over there with a bullet 
through his brain. 

As the betting narrowed to Jeddle 
and Quien Sabe, men hung in tense, 
silent groups on the edge of the four- 
foot limit that Jeddle demanded for his 
poker table. Hoped to God it would end 
before the boy’s luck changed. Quien 
Sabe, smilingly confident, had a fancy to 
made Jeddle shed that precious ruby ring 
and the famous old ivory-carved dueling 
pistol from the New Orleans river days 
on one bet. After that he’d make the 
despicable cur play him for that piece 
of paper with the Bar X brand on it. 


UIEN SABE shoved out wobbly 

stacks of blue chips approximating 
fifteen thousand dollars—his entire win- 
nings thus far. The gambler’s cold little 
eyes gleamed for a second or two; saw, 
or thought he did, another of those top- 
heavy bluffs. Seeming to hesitate, 
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though secretly gloating, Jeddle sud- 
denly covered and asked to be shown. 
And when Quien Sabe showed three 
queens and a pair of aces against his 
three kings with aces, Jeddle was 
nearly as knocked out as Quien Sabe 
and his loyal supporters. It was too un- 
comfortably close when he had nothing 
left—except that slip of paper. How- 
ever, he soon recovered, fell into his 
stride, and had that roll of Quien Sabe’s 
unwinding like a windlass. Disap- 
pointed spectators cursed under their 
breath; it wasn’t a good sign. Quien 
Sabe, dazed by the unexpected blow dealt 
him by the traitor Chance, sat with hag- 
gard face in which the old gambler read 
his every move before it was made. Try- 
ing to “play ’em close” in order to 
recoup the heavy loss of that one foolish 
bet, Quien Sabe lost a bigger pot for 
every little one he took. But he still had 
money and he was going to win—had to 
win—to lose now was unthinkable; he’d 
ram down the throat of that scoundrel 
facing him an overdose of his own medi- 
cine; there weren’t many tricks that 
Manzanillo and Avers hadn’t taught him. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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There is No Such Thing as Realism 


stand being separated from your grand- 
mother—and all a 
“Grandmothaire? I have eet no 
grandmothaire! You mean old Rosa? Ai! 
foolish man! blind man!” Lola laughed 
rather sadly. Then almost bitterly: 
“Come, Buckalew, mio, eet ees time for 
the puff to be gone!”’ She pulled him 
to his feet; she sang, she danced as they 
walked, she was gay. Once she stooped 
beside a mesquite tree, and, perhaps 
emboldened by their previous carnal in- 
timacy of the night, she attended to her 
excretory wants in Buckalew’s presence. 


It was the realism he had preached. 
Such direct contact with it shocked him, 
actually scared him. 

But a greater scare shot through him 
as a huddled yucca abruptly took life 
and became the figure of a man with a 
gleaming knife upraised. 

“Eet ees Diego!” Lola screamed, in 
warning. “He has seen all! Run, Senor! 
He keel you!” 

Buckalew started to utter a satirical 
jibe about gleaming knives, but Diego 
was upon him. As has been said, Buck- 
alew was an expert boxer; he easily 
side-stepped his assailant, and leaped in 
with a blow that pounded Diego to the 
ground, while the knife sliced the moon- 
light and fell near Lola. Diego got up, 
and Buckalew grappled him, lifted him 
overhead, and crashed him again to the 
ground, where he lay inert. Buckalew 
went toward him to examine whether 
he was badly hurt, only to be confronted 
by the same gleaming knife. This time 
it was in Lola’s hand, a much quicker 
and more dangerous opponent than 
Diego. 

“Lola—I thought—you—loved me!” 
Buckalew gasped. 

“Ai!” she equivocated, and slid for- 
ward pythonishly. 

He saw that she was frantically deter- 
mined. He uttered his satirical jibe about 
gleaming knives. Which cost him a slash 
in the ribs. Recklessly he clamped his 
arms about her, crushing the knife from 
her grasp; and he was, as in the world 
of literature, the master, the Satan of his 
own little hell. Lola wept furiously ; 
she seemed a feline animal in her hyste- 
rical hate. 

“You are like thee smoke of thee 
cigarette now !—puff! you are gone!” 
she reiterated, in a wail. 

Her prediction appeared fatal; cer- 
tainly enough, Guy Buckalew went back 
to New York . . . He discovered the 
libel suit still pending against him. He 
Was sentenced to prison for one year, but, 
through bribery of officials, got out in 
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six months, married Patricia Wakefield, 
and toured the world on a two year’s 
honeymoon. 

Arriving in San Francisco afterwards, 
Patricia complained of the shortness of 
the trip! 

“It isn’t complete,” she protested, 
“until we go to the desert. You say 
there is nothing like the desert, that the 
Himalayas are tame compared to it. I 
don’t know whether to believe you, dear. 
Don’t you exaggerate its loveliness? is 
New Mexico really more beautiful than 
the steppes of Asia?” 

“It is—it is—!” he exclaimed, his 
fervor largely inspired, however, by the 
memory of Lola. And this was a secret 
incident; the one and only knowledge 
that Patricia did not share with him. 

“Then we shall go. You buy an auto- 
mobile. We’ll motor there,” she decided, 
tightening her aristocratic mouth unan- 
swerably. Patricia’s desiderations usu- 
ally were realized. 

Accordingly they drove to New Mex- 
ico, and Patricia was entranced. They 
agreed to stay and wallow in the tingling 
atmosphere for awhile. They rented an 
apartment on the second floor of a fa- 
mous old Spanish hotel, built in pueblo 
style; from their windows they beheld 
the Organ Mountains, the mesa, a patio, 
and an exotic courtyard next door where 
a square adobe hut emptied its clamor 
of Mexicans every morning. Children 
shouted, senoritas sang, mothers called 
in tones as shrill as those of the pea- 
cocks that strutted the walls of the court- 
yard. 

“Have you noticed,” Patricia said 
over’ a cup of coffee to her husband one 
morning, “this family who live in the 
shack below?” 

“Not particularly. Why?” 

“They’re mostly women. I never see 
a man except at night. I suspect no 
two children have the same father. Little 
brats! they go out right before you! 
Have they no toilets? Thye’re hardly 
civilized !” 

“Of what does civilization consist, my 
dear Pat? sanitary bowls and sewers?” 

“Oh, you old realist! I shan’t argue 
with you . . . Listen! hear that woman 
scream! she sounds in pain...” 

Buckalew and his wife went to the 
window. They perceived in the court- 
yard a man with an ocotillo whip beat- 
ing a woman whose dark dusty hair fell 
over a rotted black silk waist, whose 
crimson skirt was tattered, with no petti- 
coat or underclothes to shield her brown 
limbs from exposure and dirt. She amply 
screamed ; shrewishly. 


Patricia could not understand their 
angry Spanish, but her husband could, 
and he quailed, nauseated. 

“Dare admit you still love him!” 
growled the voice of Diego, the threat- 
ening whip ready to fall viciously. 

“Ai! ai!” Lola cried meaninglessly 
then obdurately: “I love him ever!” 

“Why did you stab him that night 
then?” 

“I wanted to keep him! to nurse him! 
to hold him! I love him ever!” 

The whip whistled and struck. A 
child, fair-complexioned as Patricia her- 
self, waddled toward the couple, and 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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By Tyzer ADAMS 
(Continued from Last Month) 


sternly, “once I thought you 

were my true friend. In the 
old days, together we held up many 
convoys, stole many horses and cattle. 
I cared for you more than for any other 
of my companions. When I became 
a revolutionary chieftain I favored 
you in every way. I put you in com- 
mand in the wealthiest places, where 
the most booty was to be had. You were 
not slow in profiting by these opportuni- 
ties. You pillaged right and left out- 
rageously. When protests came to me of 
your conduct, I ignored them. “That 
is my good friend Tomas” I would say 
to myself; “let him feather his nest to 
his heart’s content.” You did. When 
the tide of fortune began to turn against 
me, you retired with an immense for- 
tune. When I was sorely pressed by 
Obregon at Celaya, I called upon you 
for aid. You ignored my call.” 

“Mercy, Pancho,” whined Urbina. “I 
must have been drunk.” 

“The other day” went on Villa, with- 
out heeding the interruption, “when I 
sent to you for money in my hour of 
need, you sent my messenger back with 
this reply: “Tell Pancho to go to the 
devil and not bother me any more.” 

“Mercy, Pancho, mercy!” pleaded the 
wretched Urbina. 

“When I came here this morning to 
see you,” went on Villa inexorably, “you 
fired on me as though I were your bit- 
terest enemy.” 

“Forgive me, Pancho,” whimpered the 
miserable man. “Only remember what 
good comrades we used to be in the old 
days.” . 

“Now then,” said Villa grimly, un- 
heeding the plea, “either show me where 
your treasures are concealed or you die 
on the spot,” and he rose to his feet 
- drew a pistol threateningly from his 

elt. 

Supported on either side by Villa’s 
men, Urbina led the way to many cun- 
ningly devised hiding places about the 
house. From these a vast treasure in 
gold and jewels was obtained. 

“Ts this all?” demanded Villa when 
the last cache had been looted. 

“That is all,” answered the fainting 
Urbina. “Now may I go and lie down, 
Pancho?” 

“Poor Tomas,” responded Villa with 
a cruel smile, “you are suffering terribly, 
ain’t you? Well, I have a little treat- 
ment in mind that will soon relieve you. 
Carry him out in front, men, and bring 
a rope.” 

“But Pancho—Pancho, old friend, 
comrade,” stuttered the horrified Ur- 
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bina, “you are not going to kill me? You 
promised me my life if I would show 
you where my treasures were con- 
cealed—” 

“You lie!” interrupted Villa harshly. 
“But even if I had done so, I should 
not keep a promise with a traitor such 
as you. Take him down, boys.” 

The miserable man was half carried, 
half dragged, down the narrow stairway 
and out on the front porch. 

“But, chief,” said one of the Dora- 
dos,” addressing Villa, “there is no tree 
large enough near here for hanging a 
man.” 

Villa surveyed the country adjacent 
to the house and saw that the man’s 
statement was correct. Then his eyes 
fell on a swing that hung at the end of 
the porch. Doubtless it had been there 
ever since Urbina murdered the propri- 
etors and confiscated the ranch. Children, 
ruthlessly massacred, had once enjoyed 
that swing. A fiendish smile dawned on 
Villa’s coarse features. 

“We'll give dear Tomas a last swing 
on his own front porch,” he said with 
grim humor. “There is a gallows already 
provided. Cut those ropes. One will do 
for binding, the other for hanging, my 
dear Tomas.” 

The porch had an unusually high roof. 
One of the men mounted his horse, rode 
up to the swing and cut the two ropes 
a few feet from the hooks in the ceiling. 
With one of the dangling pieces he made 
a crude hangman’s noose while his com- 
rades performed the task of binding the 
arms and legs of Urbina. Between loss 
of blood and terror the unhappy pris- 
oner had now fainted. It was a creature 
more dead than alive that the Villistas 
passed up to their mounted comrade. The 
latter adjusted the noose about the neck 
of the limp figure, as it lay with head 
hanging downward over the horse’s neck. 
Then he dismounted nimbly and gave 
the animal a smart slap on the back. The 
horse bounded forward and Urbina 
dangled with toes almost touching the 
floor. 

“Adios, Tomas, hasta la vista” (good- 
bye, Tomas, till we meet again), said 
Villa with cruel mockery as he gazed at 
the gruesome figure. “Now, boys, make 
a bonfire of this shack for me and then 
we'll leave.” 

A few minutes later Villa and his 
band rode away, often turning to gaze 
at the holocaust behind them. From 
doors and windows of the burning dwell- 
ing flames were already leaping. On the 
front porch, licked by tongues of fire, 
Urbina’s body now hung motionless. 
(Continued Next Month) 
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The One-way Street 


(Continued from Page 43) 


since that time I have seen those self- 
same young people in quite a number of 
hairbreadth escapes from death through 
auto smashes. Some day they will parti- 
cipate in a dreadful disaster. Should we 
have forgotten the incident or should we 
have allowed ourselves to be a party to 
such “damfoolishness” by not making of 
them an example for others? 

If you ask me, there is only one solu- 
tion to this phase of the traffic situation, 
keep these young folks away from the 
wheels of automobiles and you will elim- 
inate nearly half of the auto accidents. 


Will you agree with me, when I use 
the word “damnfoolishness” in describ- 
ing such things as the above? 

There was a horrible smashup on the 
Pacific Highway, a short while ago near 
San Francisco. A driver of a high-pow- 
ered roadster was trying to outrun a 
motorcycle officer. Tearing along at 
over seventy-five miles an hour the man 
at the wheel of the roadster attempted 
to negotiate a curve and light a cigar at 
the same time. He lost control of the 
car and we had to pick him up in pieces. 


The driver’s daughter was with him 
and she suffered worse than death, she 
is crippled and blinded for life. She, too, 
was in the habit of trying to outsmart 
the highway cops before she met with 
this “willful accident.” 

Her father had taught her to flirt 
with death. She was about seventeen 
years old. Do you call such actions 
“damnfoolishness ?” 


I can’t think of a more appropriate 
name for it. 

Every paper you pick up reads some- 
thing like this: “An automobile acci- 
dent. Somebody is badly hurt, or killed. 
A run to the hospital. Doctors. Nurses. 
Weeks of suffering. A suit for damages. 
A big verdict against someone.” 

Maybe you have driven your car with- 
out accident for years. The very next 
mile might be the place where you will 
meet one of these reckless kids, madly 
dashing along, a maniac for speed. Or 
you may meet a pedestrian. 

If you bump into either of them, the 
chances are you may be outwitnessed at 
the trial for personal damages, which 
seems the rule nowadays in many cases. 
A verdict may eat up your home or your 
savings, you can’t tell. 

What’s the answer? 

Concede the pedestrian the first right 
on the highway, and drive your car at a 
rate of speed whereby you can stop in an 
emergency, and do your part right now 
toward making it unlawful for a minor 


to drive a car, and then support the police 
department in enforcing the law without 
fear or favor. 


Insurance is essential to you today, 
who own cars, or whether you are a 
pedestrian. But, even a fat insurance 
policy will not bring back the lives that 
“damnfoolishness” recklessly snuffs out 
as we worship at its shrine by ignoring 
the things which could save all this vast 
property damage and prevent this appal- 
ing list of death and injury,that is hap- 
pening every minute of the day and 
night, in the traffic lines of the country. 


Here is the way they read: 
“Man thrown out of car. Loss of one 


eye.” 

“Boy sixteen run down by taxicab. In- 
jured for life.” 

“Woman struck by automobile, seri- 
ously injured.” 

“Boy run down by auto, one leg am- 
putated.” 

“Man struck down by automobile, 
paralyzed.” 

“Two small children killed, one wo- 
man severely injured.” 

“Auto hits trolley man’s leg crushed.” 

“Car skidded on slippery pavement, 
one killed.” 


On and on the list reads, hundreds of 
thousands just such cases. The congested 
street, slippery pavement, speedy high- 
way, narrow country lanes and roads, 
each with its own particular risk and 
danger. Who cares? 

I dare say there isn’t a car owner in 
the world, man or woman but who could 
drive to market, to work, or any mission 
they might choose, safely and return the 
same way, without the assistance of a 
traffic cop or a traffic signal, if they will 
but use common sense at the wheel and 
tolerance towards the other fellow’s 
faults. 

Try it yourself and see if I am right. 
Slow down be sane, let’s put a stop to 
unhappy auto driving. 
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A REQUIEM FOR DENVER 
(Continued from Page 46) 


Hill. The Hill was a slight acclivity, 
upon which the Capitol Building now 
stands, and immediately around and 
behind this building clustered the mag- 
nificoes. They built mansions of tower- 
ing ill-taste and ostentation, yelling piles 
of newly gotten wealth, great mammoth 
castles of stone, with iron fences, red 
sandstone walks, stone houses imitative 
of every type of building from the Pan- 
theon to the Carnegie library of today. 
It must be of stone, and it must be 
grand in style, but aside from these 
there were no other criterions. Today 
the tide of wealth and social voluptuous- 
ness is moving into the club districts, 
and the glory of Capitol Hill is almost 
a myth. Some of the houses remain, 
however, silent monuments of that hap- 
pier and gayer time when boys played 
at being men, made fortunes, built co- 
lossal houses of stone, and then died, 
having lived to see their places taken 
by a race sucked dry of joy, an emas- 
culate, cowardly throng. 

After all, cities are known and re- 
membered ultimately, not by their union 
depots, as some will have it, but by 
their restaurants. In Denver it was the 
Manhattan. Founded at an early day 
by an estimable gentleman bearing the 
name of Pinhorn, the restaurant became 
at once the most distinguished eating 
place of the city, and one of the most 
far-famed centers of the joyous art in 
America. There was naught of pretense 
and artifice about it; Pinhorn knew that 
food alone was the desideratum, and he 
proceeded to remove all the ostentatious 
trappings and to approach the problem 
in its elemental stages. The result was 
and new and glorified, an utterly inimi- 
table, steak! A steak served in a mo- 
ment’s notice—unadorned, virgin in its 
simplicity, and other-worldly in its 
glories. Never such a steak! And the 
doors of this famous eating place never 
closed. Mr. Pinhorn, senior, passed away 
a few months ago, and, if my memory 
serves me aright, a monument has been 
erected to his sainted name by the dis- 
criminating citizenry. Peace to his ashes 
—a most distinguished artist! 


ODAY the hilariousness of Denver 

has vanished. It is just another big 
town, with a core of loneliness about it, 
an attitude of almost abjectness at not 
having ever quite struck the right chord, 
of ever having found itself. The cattle- 
men, the miners, and the gamblers have 
gone, and with them the old glory and 
fine spirits. Formerly a place of joy, a 
sort of continual rodeo and carnival 
place for the west, it is now in a state 
of beautiful somnolence. The former 
crisp and electric beauty is gone, and an 
almost eastern langorousness engulfs it. 
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Everywhere one drives there are the 
beautiful avenues of shade trees, evenly 
clipped lawns, and neat white stucco 
houses; the miners’ playground is now 
a respectable little~-Chicago. Who would 
attend a stock show now? Anyone sug- 
gesting such a heresy would be hooted 
at. A middle-class atmosphere of, “we're 
not rich but we are wealthy,” has settled 
down upon the place, and so it dozes 


The old wild glory is only to be 
gained by a furtive glance at that range 
of blue-grey granite Rockies running 
along the skyline to the west, with their 
peaks of amethyst studded with dia- 
mond-white snows, and pagan sunsets 
flashing a painter’s treasures in the sky. 
Yes, here is a beauty and glory that time 
has not abated. Running along to the 
mountains, today one finds truck farms 
and homes for consumptives. In their 
rocking chairs, these pale featured desti- 
tutes of fate gaze hopefully at a fatally 
optimistic sky. They are everywhere. No 
wild glory about this, but a sense of a 
crippled and disease-ridden spirit. It is 
a symbol: from miner to invalid. 


Today tourists flood the land. Den- 
ver is a sort of assembling place, a sort 
of jumping off place, for the poor un- 
fortunates who still think there is a 
west to see. Every summer they come 
in droves and infest the place. Here 
they are—the easterners coming west to 
gaze at Zane Grey cowboys and Harold 
Bell Wright’s “Barbara Worths.” There 
is no race as despicable as: the profes- 
sional tourists. They are guests and must 
be treated with favor, but what intoler- 
able bores, with their eternal picture-tak- 
ing, mountain-hiking, scenery-seeking ac- 
tivities. First the pioneers, now the tourist 
with his auto trailer, his camera, his 
innumerable children, his vulgar habits, 
and his unmatched obtuseness. 


No vigorous mental life has blossomed 
forth to supplant the former physical 
hilariousness of the place. Of course, 
there is the University of Denver, a 
rather unusual institution of higher 
learning, run in the name of Methodists 
and financed by Catholics. To be sure 
this citadel of “glory-to-God-ism” har- 
bored at one time Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
(his father was dean of the school of 
religion), and with it was associated 
Miss Ruth Suckow, but aside from these 
the university can only boast a long list 
of commonplace alumni—educated bar- 
bers, insurance brokers, country pastors, 
and cultured section hands. Lillian 
White Spencer still lives in Denver, 
writing poetry of a fine order, but the 
natives hold her in low esteem, and 
place Arthur Chapman, author of 
“Here’s Where the West Begins” far 
above her. No magazines flourish; no 
centers of dramatic art hold forth; no 
symphonies crash. 


As governor of the sovereign state, 
inhabiting the historic Capitol Building, 
there is the Hon. Judge Morley. In the 
last election he swept aside all barriers 
between the imperial post and himself 
and stepped as though ordained into the 
purple. An imperial cyclops of the Ku 
Klux Klan, he is eminently fitted for 
such high offices. The Klan now as- 
sembles, not on the distant prairie, but 
on the state house lawn, and there the 
governor himself in all his bed-sheet 
glory addresses his brethren! Shades of 
old Denver! On the distant peak of 
Lookout Mountain, overlooking the 
plains, and in the distance Denver, is 
the grave of Buffalo Bill, Colonel Cody. 
If the dead ever haunt their earthly 
spheres, what sulphuric thoughts must 
course through the old frontiersman’s 
mind as he gazes down upon the neatly 
arranged lawns, the tiny truck farms, 
the red orchards, the factories, the bee 
farms, and the activities of the Klan! 





AN ARTIST IN SEARCH OF 
NEW MEDIUMS 
(Continued from Page 48) 


Hopkins Hotel ballroom, recently opened 
to the public. 

But even in this field was not com- 
plete satisfaction. Maynard Dixon 
wanted his efforts to be a more essential 
contribution to present day structures. 

Now he is hard at work, experiment- 
ing with different mediums, hoping to 
find one that is essentially a part of 
today’s advance, a medium that will 
enable the painter to take his place as 
an essential artist, a part of the spirit 
of the present rather than a picturesque 
hang-over from the needs and spirit of 
the past. 

Just what this medium will be is yet 
to be found. Concrete, stucco, stone, 
tiling—whatever it is, to fulfill Dixon’s 
dream, it must form an intimate part of 
modern building. It must interpret this 
age to posterity. 


QUIEN SABE 
(Continued from Page 58) 


The anxious watchers saw without 
being able to do anything, the inevitable 
end to which the boy’s desperate determi- 
nation to force the luck would bring 
him. “Lost his head,” one would 
whisper; then he would suddenly make 
a winning and hope would again hang 
suspender by a slender thread, only to be 
snapped by the next three hand-running 
losings. Quien Sabe had reached the stage 
of a man hurled over a cliff, who 
clutches wildly at every chance support 
only to find himself gathering momentum 
when the unstable prop gives way. 

His chance came. Went. He had 
lost. His thoughts clogged with a 
thousand regrets, stretching back to his 
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hot-blooded, imperious youth. Quien 
Sabe sat staring at the little piece of 
table directly under his unseeing gaze. 
It was the finish. The one man he could 
have depended upon to help him with 
a stake had left town. 


Breathless and taut the barroom waited 
for the next move. Saw in the boy’s 
stricken face, which seemed to have aged 
years in the past hour, much that they 
had seen, night after night, in that other 
face—the face under the Navajo. The 
likeness was now so striking they won- 
dered that the gambler did not see it; 
and perhaps he did, for the “King of 
Gamblers” prided himself on a poker 
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face as expressionless as the kalsomined 
walls of the room in which he sat. 

Jeddle was fairly sure he had 
“cleaned” the fellow, but was leaving 
the next move up to him. Quien Sabe 
drew in a foot; touched something— 
that something which he now realized 
he had been worrying with his boot toe 
for some time. Quickly he slid a hand 
down and fumbled—his mind flying off 
to that far-away port where a Chink 
smuggler pressed on Avers something he 
was afraid to keep, and Avers—Quien 
Sabe thrilled to a friendship he had not 
before appreciated. 

The crowd saw the movement and 
gasped—was he going for a gun—or hid- 
den resources in the boot leg? Jeddle’s 
right hand nervously clutched at a 
carved ivory handle. 

Lonely spirals of smoke from for- 
gotten cigarettes curled round soundless 
seconds. 

“Git in there, Jeddle, with ever’thing 
yuh got!” Quien Sabe electrified the 
house—‘“‘money, jewelry, that Bar X 
will, an’ don’t fergit the fancy gun— 
it’ll take ’em all to cover these—this 
is ’tween me an’ you—one deal, cards 


- up on the table!” 


With which startling speech Quien 
Sabe brough a chamois skin bag from 
under the table, removed the safety pin 
fastening and rolled out before Jeddle’s 
greedy eyes six magnificent pure rubies, 
the size of an American dime. A fortune! 
Rubies! The gambler’s passion for the 
blood-red stone forced him to accept 
without argument the terms offered for 
a chance at those beauties. 

“That boy’s plumb loco, scrapheapin’ 
a fortune like that,” huskily observed an 
oldtimer to the elbowing crowd about 
him, gradually infringing. on the dead- 
line, with Jeddle too absorbed to notice 
them. 

The cards began to fly from under 
the dealer’s facile thumb..To Quien Sabe 
fell the ten of hearts. To Jeddle the 
ace of spades. Next came the king of 
diamonds to the younger man. To the 
gambler the ace of hearts. A sharp intake 
of breath made Quien Sabe pale; eyes 
burning with an unnatural light. 

The next round gave Quien Sabe a 
queen and Jeddle a king. Then fell 
an ace to Quien Sabe, and Jeddle got the 
jack the straining witnesses hoped would 
fall to the boy. Would he get that jack 
after all? Not in a million years! The 
cards seemed to hang back now—there it 
was—a jack? No. But the joker! by 
God! and Jeddle’s last card was another 
king. 

Under cover of the pandemonium 
which broke loose in the barroom just 
then, Jeddle made a dive for the ivory- 
carved gun on the table, but Quien Sabe 
shoved him back in his seat with the 
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muzzle of the gun that Dutton Ponder 
had used to such effective purpose a lit- 
tle while ago. The son then stood over 
the ashen-faced man and delivered him- 
self : 

“Swank Jeddle, you’re the lowdown 
whelp that made me a homeless wan- 
derer ten years ago, an’ you’re gonna 
get the brand uh medicine that’s comin’ 
to yore breed. Slow starvation’s the pro- 
gram fer you....mno money... an’ 
no gun... an’ me trailin’ yuh to see 
that nobody butts in on my little 
game till I turn yuh over to the buzz- 
eS sg 
_ A pistol shot whined through the open 
window just behind the poker table and 
cut short Quien Sabe’s speech. Swank 
Jeddle crumpled to the floor with a bul- 
let through the back of his neck. 

The face that an alert bystander saw 
for a few seconds at the window had 
something missing—the left eyebrow. 





NO SUCH THING AS REALISM 
(Continued from Page 59) 


Diego transferred his wrath on it. He 
started to lash it. Lola interfered, man- 
aging to clutch her child to her breast 
and bend protectingly over it- The whip 
bit against her shoulders. 

“Buckalew mio! Buckalew mio!” she 
wailed to the child, who bleated with 
her in the terror of sympathy. 

“Mercy!” Patricia exclaimed. “She 
screamed something that sounded like 
our name -. . I suppose it wouldn’t do 
any good to summon the constable. These 
Mexicans are used to violence, aren’t 
they . . . Dearest, why don’t you study 
that family? every sordid little detail, 
and write a book of your own. There’s 
realism for you!” 

“There is no such thing as realism!” 
moaned a ghastly Buckalew, renouncing 
the very weapon with which he had 
flogged artists, even as Diego was flog- 
ging Lola with the ocotillo whip. 


Prize Winners of 
Overland Short Story 
Contest 


will be announced 
in 
MARCH ISSUE 
of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Awards will be made the 
first week in February — 
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D. M. LINNARD HOTELS, Inc. 


THE FAIRMONT, San Francisco 


Elegant - Distinctive - Refined 
On Nob Hill - Splendid View of City and Bay 
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THE WHITCOMB, San Francisco 


Opposite the Civic Center 
Enlarged - Excellent Service - Deservedly Popular 


THE HUNTINGTON, Pasadena 


The World’s Most Magnificent Hotel - Open All the Year 
Flowers - Fruit - Sunshine 
Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Motoring - Riding 





THE SAMARKAND, Santa Barbara 


Splendid Persian Hotel 
Beautiful - Restful - Charming - Cuisine Excellent - Service Perfect 


AAA 


EL ENCANTO, Santa Barbara 


Hotel and Cottages - Marvelous View Valley and Ocean 
Gardens - Flowers - Comfort 


TAHOE TAVERN, Lake Tahoe, California 


“The Lake of the Sky” - Open Summer and Winter 
Boating - Fishing - Hunting - Camping - Tramping 
Pleasing Entertainments - Summer and Winter Sports 
Special Entertainment for Children 

Pullman Sleeping Cars Direct to Tahoe Tavern 


HOTEL WINTHROP, Tacoma, Washington 
Two-Million-Dollar Hotel, Opened 1925 - Thirteen Stories of Solid Comfort 


Convention and Tourists’ Headquarters 
Tacoma is the Gateway to the Rainier National Park 
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OVER! Like it? Hope so... 
Virginia Taylor has worked hard 

and fast to have it ready for this issue. 
Stamp it upon your brain and look each 
month for it. It may be mentioned . . . 
there is nothing like it on the cover of 
a national magazine. Virginia Taylor 
is young and she has many years for 
development. We feel safe in predicting 
this cover as a forerunner to greater 
things for Overland Monthly and also 


Virginia Taylor. 


AVE we anything which collec- 

tively has unity of expression, which 
can be identified with the West as 
Western Literature, Western Literati? 
Have we any written word which can 
be identified with a period, with an 
expression of progress? And how are 
we to determine what is collective, what 
is identified with the West, with a 
period or an expression of Progress? Is 
one Individual George West, or H. L. 
Mencken, or George Douglass or the 
worthy editor of the Argonaut or 
Henry Joseph Jackson or the editor of 
the Overland or Ella Sterling Mighels, 
or Harr Wagner, or Idwal Jones or 
Gobind Lal or any others as an indi- 
vidual to be a criterion of Western 
Literature? Or is a body of intelli- 
gencia to judge what is befitting as 
a standard on which to base the con- 
clusion of whether our men and women 
are of the Literati? 

Recently there have been various 
works compiled on authors, on poets, on 
a number of artists, etc., but here again 
we have provincial selfishness which 
should not belong to an artist serving 
a purpose to establish a fact. One does 
not have to look far to see examples 
of this selfishness, this petty striking 
one out because of jealousy, because his 
or her work does not come up to the 
individual’s point of view, his idea of 
right or wrong, of literary values, of 
moral courage, etc. Further, there is 
even a fight between sections of Cali- 
fornians as to whether the flower of 
genius has a right to bloom. Los An- 
geles says there is nothing worthy that 
comes from San Francisco, and San 
Francisco says of Los Angeles, the cli- 
mate is too hot and lazy to produce any- 
thing worthy of world letters; and so 
everything is based on personal ideas, 
prejudices, jealousies. We are not pro- 
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vincial in our production but we are 
damnably provincial in our summary. 

We have a Western Literature but 
the task yet remains to be fulfilled, 
the establishing of fact without jeal- 
ousy, without personal standards or 
prejudices, that we have a literature 
which extends from the northern bor- 
der of California to the southern border 
of California which comprises classic 
writers, modernists, a literature which 
has one sounding note of unity, the 
broadness of view that is definite in 
style, whether it be poetry or prose, 
whether you or I like an individual 
poet or novelist has nothing to do with 
whether it is representative or not. 

Just what the Frona Wait Colburn 
prize contest will offer as representative 
literature from the West is yet to be 
determined by the readers of Overland 
Monthly. A few words should be said 
concerning this contest. When Mrs. 
Colburn’s term as president of the San 
Francisco Branch of the League of 
American Pen Women came to a close 
last year, the members wished to ex- 
press their appreciation and gratitude 
for her loyal work and the success she 
had in the reorganization of the branch. 
What could they give her that she 
would appreciate, something personal, 
something she would always keep... 
something, something, something ?What ? 
And they asked her what she wanted. 

“How much do you plan to spend?” 
was her answer, and when she was told 
$100 she promptly said, “Then let us 
offer the money for a prize story.” The 
contest is now closed and the judges 
have made their choice. The winners 
are getting not only money, but they 
are receiving a personal appreciation of 
the members of the San Francisco 
Branch of American Pen Women for 
Mrs. Colburn’s faithful work as their 
president. 

What will Mrs. Colburn receive? 
Ah, the satisfaction perhaps of seeing 
one or two or three of these stories 
which were made possible through her 
unselfishness toward the young writer 
of today, reprinted in O’Brien’s best 
short stories of 1927. The stories win- 
ning the prizes are: 

FREEDOM, first prize, by Zoe A. 

Battu. 

WATERFRONT PEOPLE, sec- 

ond prize, by Donald O’Donald. 

TENNESSEE’S LUCK WHEN 

WITCHES WALKED, third 
prize, by Mrs. William d’Egilbert. 
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THE HEIR TO THE HOUSE, 


honorable mention, by Laura Bell 


Everett. 


¢ pene American people seem slow to 
realize the tragedy which they are 
bringing upon themselves. They seem 
slow to realize that by destroying their 
forests they are destroying the nation’s 
most vitally important economic asset. 
The criminal destruction of our national 
forests should be a cause for alarm else- 
where than with foresters and those who 
have a sentimental feeling for trees. 

At the beginning of the year 1924, 
which was the most destructive to the 
forests in our history, we had but 137,- 
000,000 acres of virgin forest land left. 
That year we had 93,446 forest fires 
which burned over 29,000,000 acres— 
and we cut 8,500,000 acres more. Dur- 
ing the same period the total planting in 
the United States was 36,420 acres to 
replace the 37,500,000 acres destroyed. 

The wealth and power of a country 
come chiefly from the soil. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil and its continued 
fertility depend indirectly upon trees by 
reason of the fact that the relation of 
the forest growth to the water supply 
is a close one. A well covered forest 
floor will absorb 88 per cent of the 
rainfall, taking 27 months for its proper 
distribution. When this covering is de- 
stroyed, either by fire or cutting, 92 per 
cent of the rainfall runs off, taking with 
it the substance of the soil which it has 
taken centuries to create. 

Forests are the natural moisture res- 
ervoirs. Now that we have destroyed 
five-sixths of these reservoirs, the 88 per 
cent rainfall which we are annually los- 
ing is running wild in disastrous floods 
all over the country. 

It is the forests that have made pos- 
sible our present mode of living and 
methods of travel and communication. 
That reforestation is one of the most 
vital issues before the people today is 
evident. “America,” says Mr. George H. 
Barnes, President of the Reforestation 
Association, “cannot continue to exist as 
the virile, progressive nation that she 
is today unless we conserve what we 
have and start immediately to build up 
what we have so wantonly destroyed. 
We cannot continue our policy of pro- 
fligacy and waste any longer—America 
must reforest, or America must drink 
the bitter dregs of national decline and 
impotency.” 








